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by Butt-Welding 


Rail is economically installed o- 





under Oxweld Procedures 


AIL of all weights, which has been butt- 

weldedinto various lengths by the oxy-acety- 

lene process under Oxweld procedures, has given 
satisfactory service for many years. 

Rail through platforms, road crossings, motor 
car setouts and other locations where joints are 
difficult to repair is regularly butt-welded on many 
railroads. Also, through several railroad tunnels, 
the rail has been butt-welded into continuous 
lengths. This has eliminated joint maintenance and 
added years of service life to the rail. 

A great deal of interest in continuous welded 
rail has been shown by railroads throughout the 
country during recent years. As a result of this 
interest, Oxweld Railroad Service, with the co- 
operation of Union Carbide and Carbon Research 


Laboratories, Inc., has developed a procedure that 
assures a weld that is comparable with the orig- 
inal rail. 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company offers 
this procedure to its contract roads. For full advice 
regarding the adaptability of butt-welding to cur- 
rent programs of rail laying, consult Oxweld. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


New York: Chicago: 
Carbide and Carbon Building Carbide and Carbon Building 
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Oxweld procedures in butt- 
welding rail result in desirable phys- 
ical qualities in the finished joint. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the August 21 
week revenue freight loadings totaled 781 
thousand cars, an increase of 6.2 per cent 
over the same week last year. 

g 
CROSSING MISHAPS: Grade cross- 
ing accidents are on the increase. In the 
first five months of this year 752 persons 
were killed at crossings—an increase of 
17 per cent over a year ago. The total 
number of such accidents increased in less 
proportion (14.6 per cent) than the deaths, 
indicating an increase in the proportion 
of fatalities to the number of accidents. 

a 
N. J. RATE PLEA: The State of New 
Jersey is seeking once more to establish a 
differential in freight rates between the 
West and East banks of the Hudson. It 
has petitioned the I.C.C. for a reopening 
of the New York Harbor lighterage case 
(decided contrary to Jersey’s contentions 
in 1934). N. J. interests object to the 
railroads absorbing the costs of lightering 
freight in New York Harbor, which places 
industries on the East bank of the Hud- 
son in the same rate postion as N. J. in- 
dustries. 

® 
PENSIONS: The Railroad Retirement 
Board has already granted about 65,000 
pensions—55,000 of them being those al- 
ready on the railroads’ pension rolls when 
the Retirement Act was passed, and 10,000 
of them being new pensioners. Applica- 
tions for pensions are coming in at the 
rate of about 500 a day, and annuitants 
are dying at the rate of about 15 a day. 

e 
N. E. PASSENGERS: New England 
railroads are enjoying a large increase in 
passenger traffic this summer as compared 
with last year. The New Haven in July 
had passenger revenues 14% per cent above 
last year (as compared with a decline of 
0.3 per cent in freight revenues), and 
Boston & Maine passenger earnings were 
12.7 per cent up over last year (with 
freight revenues 2.2 lower). 

@ 
TRAINLOAD RATES: Chairman Mil- 
ler of the I.C.C. threw out a polite hint 
that the railroads ought to explore the 
Possibilities of trainload rates—the occa- 
sion being his address before the meeting 
of the Utilities Commissioners at Salt Lake 
on Tuesday of this week. He also sug- 
gested consolidation of all railroads into 
one national system. 


* 
TRAIN WAGES HIKED: Train and 
€ngine service employees are already en- 
Joying an increase in their hourly wages 
which is in most cases considerably more 
than the 5-cents-an-hour raise granted to 
Non-operating employees. This fact is re- 
vealed in the leading editorial herein 
which discloses from I.C.C. statistics that 
Passenger engineers in 1936 got 18 cents 
more per hour than they did in 1929; pas- 
senger firemen 17 cents more; through 
freight engineers and conductors 16 cents 
More; through freight firemen and brake- 
men !3 cents more. If these employees 
would work the same hours as they did in 


‘welds are being continued also. 


1929, their paychecks would be running 
as much as 16 per cent larger than before 
the depression. But they want the in- 
crease in total wages as well as a great 
reduction in hours; which latter they are 
already enjoying. 


FRENCH COMBINE: The six railway 
systems of France (four private and two 
government-owned) are to be merged into 
a single company on January 1 with the 
government holding control through own- 
ership of 51 per cent of the stock. Thus 
government ownership wins in France— 
but the existing condition practically 
amounted to government ownership any- 
how, with the roads operating perennially 
in the red and the government guarantee- 
ing interest to investors. 

es 
CONTINUOUS RAILS: All the new 
rail which the Delaware & Hudson laid 
this year (60 miles, single) was in con- 
tinuous welded sections, each a mile or 
more long. A new type of weld is being 
introduced (known as the “electric flash 
butt”) in this work, but Thermit pressure 
An illus- 
trated article herein tells how the work is 
done. 

& 
HIGH-TENSILE STEEL: In freight 
car construction, the new high-tensile 
steels have demonstrated their economies, 
an analysis of which by A. F. Steubing, 
engineer for U. S. Steel, is published in 
this issue. Included in the article are 
tables which show the weight reduction 
achieved in important car parts, for box 
and hopper cars, by the substitution of 
high-tensile for copper-bearing steel; and 
also the additional cost involved in using 
the newer steel. From the data presented, 
service expectancy and decreased weight 
may be directly compared to increased 
cost as a means of determining the net 
economies to be gained. 

& 

R.R. BUYING SLACKENS: Increased 
wages and taxes, and uncertainty as to 
the outcome of such measures as the train 
limit bill, have slowed up railway buying 
—which means that some railway em- 
ployees are benefiting at the expense of 
employees of the manufacturing indus- 
tries; and also at the expense of those 
railroad employees who otherwise would 
have jobs in maintenance and construction 
work. Statistics of railway purchasing 
for the second quarter of the current year 
—which are set forth in an article herein 
—were 50 millions less than in the first 
quarter. And the physical volume of pur- 
chases (but not the money value) in the 
second quarter was probably lower than 
in the second quarter last year. 

£ 
NEGRO SOLON COMPLAINS: Ar- 
thur Mitchell, colored Congressman from 
Chicago, has complained to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of being forced to 
ride a “Jim Crow” car in Arkansas when 
he held a first class ticket and wants the 
commission to end alleged discrimination 
against negro passengers. 
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ROADS EARN 2.7%: Net railway 
operating income for the first seven 
months of the year was 358 millions and 


the rate of return on the investment was 
2.73 per cent. Last year’s seven-month 
net was 300 million, or 2.3 per cent on the 
investment. In July alone, however, net 
operating income this year was lower than 
a year ago—60.5 millions as against 61.7 
millions. 
& 
SLEEPER CABS: The train service 
brotherhoods are fully awake to the harm 
done them by low labor standards in high- 
way transportation, and have filed a brief 
in vigorous protest against Examiner 
Snow’s proposed report to the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers okaying “sleeper cabs” on 
trucks and permitting truck drivers to 
work 60 hours a week. What the broth- 
erhood chiefs see less clearly is that it is 
the difference between labor conditions on 
the highway and on the railroads which 
endangers railroad employees’ jobs; and 
that this dangerous differential is promoted 
quite as much by boosting standards on 
the railways as it is by setting them too 
low on the highways. Consistency by the 
brotherhoods in their stand on the Snow 
report would call also for briefs from them 
against the train limit bill, the 20-per-cent 
pay rise demand, and “featherbed” work- 
ing rules. 
& 


Cc. & O. MERGER: The I.C.C. should 
authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio to ac- 
quire control of the Nickel Plate and the 
Erie by purchase of their stock in the 
opinion of Examiner Molster, who has 
written a proposed report to that effect. 
The stock the C. & O. would acquire (57 
per cent of N. K. P. and 56 per cent of 
Erie) is now owned by a C. & O. sub- 
sidiary—Virginia Transportation Corp. 
& 


N. H. BUS MERGER: Long-distance 
bus lines of the New Haven (New Eng- 
land Transportation Company) will be 
merged with those of the New England 
Greyhound lines, in which the New Ha- 
ven would buy one-half interest, if the 
I.C.C. approves the proposal laid before 
it this week. The reason for the move is 
the unprofitable operation of long-distance 
buses in New England since the railroads 
reduced their fares. The N. H. subsidiary 
would continue to operate its local bus 
routes, these not being involved in the 
merger plan. 
s 


CANADIAN EARNINGS: Net oper- 
ating revenues of the Canadian Pacific in 
July were almost 12 per cent above July 
last year, gross having increased by four 
per cent. For the seven months Canadian 
Pacific’s gross was up seven per cent and 
net was greater by 20 per cent. The Ca- 
nadian National’s gross in July was eight 
per cent above last year and its net ad- 
vanced to $960,000 as compared with only 
$87,000 last year. For the seven months 
the National’s gross was up almost 11 per 
cent and its net by almost 200 per cent. 
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Train and Engine Employees 
Already Have Their Pay Increase 


Train and engine service employees, with the ex- 
ception of those in yard service, have already received 
an advance in hourly earnings over the pre-depression 
pay level which in many instances is far greater than 
the 5-cents-an-hour increase to non-operating em- 
ployees put into effect on August 1. For some classes 
of train and engine employees the increases are as much 
as 16 or 18 cents an hour. Obviously, to increase fur- 
ther their hourly wages, as they demand, would throw 
their compensation out of the balance with those of 
other employees prevailing in 1929 which has been 
restored by the increase granted to non-operating em- 
ployees. 


Basic Wage “per Day” Greatly 
Understates Actual Earnings 


The hourly straight time earnings of all classes of 
train and engine service employees for the year 1936, as 
compared with 1929, are shown in the accompanying 
table. These are not the figures the unions give out 
when they tell what their members are paid per hour. 
They use the “schedule” figure for their basic day 


divided by 8, which shows a comparatively modest rate - 


per hour. But every railroader knows that train and 
engine service employees usually make a basic day’s 
wages in much less than 8 hours, because their pay 
is based on hours worked or mileage run, whichever 
yields the more. For instance, in May, the average 
speed of freight trains was 16% miles per hour. In 
freight service 100 miles run counts as a day. This 
means that the average freight train crew earned its 
hasic day’s wages in May, not in 8 hours, but in a 
little over 6 hours—and that fact alone makes the hourly 
wage of these employees 3314 per cent higher on the 
‘verage than is shown by dividing the basic day by 8. 

That the “basic day” is a misleading fiction is no- 
where more clearly shown than in the number of basic 
‘ays employees work a month—namely 36 to 40 or 
more such “days.” Every railroader knows that the 
‘hrough freight or passenger train or engineman, while 
arming his 36 or more days’ pay per month, actually 
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puts in fewer hours per week than any other class of 
railroad employee. 

The actual hourly earnings, then, with the basic day 
red herring removed, are shown in the accompanying 
table, taken from the wage statistics issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The increase in hourly 
earnings since 1929 does not, of course, indicate a 
corresponding increase in weekly or monthly earnings— 
because these employees have elected to work fewer 
hours. That is to say, as train speeds have increased, 
these employees have made their runs in shorter time, 
the mileage rate of pay remaining unchanged. If these 
employees should prefer to make more money, rather 
than to work their present short hours, there would be 
no objection from railway managements to increasing 
the mileages and earnings that they. make monthly, be- 


cause it would not increase railway expenses. But their 





How Hourly Compensation of Road Train and Engine Service 
Employees Exceeds Pre-Depression Levels 


Average* Average* 


Straight Straight Increase 
Time Time in 
Earnings Earnings Cents 
Per Hour Per Hour Per Increase 
1929 1936 Hour Per Cent 
Passenger Conductors ......... 1.36 1.50 14 10.3 
Asst. Passenger Conductors ..... 1.16 Mg 1 0.9 
Freight Conductors (Through).. 1.01 1.17 16 15.8 
Freight Conductors (Local) ..-. 95 98 3 3.2 
MII ok iraccaecuc ale sicsn 40s 1.02 1.11 9 8.8 
Passenger Brakemen .......... .98 1.10 12 12.2 
Freight Brakemen (Through)... .80 93 13 16.2 
Freight Brakemen (Local ) ais Be i 78 3 4.0 
Var CORGUCIOS  oiscccciscweewes 93 .93 ; 
Vard -Brabemen. ..6c0kcicesecs .86 86 : oa 
Passenger Engineers .......... 67 1.85 18 10.8 
Freight Engineers (Through)... 1.23 1.39 16 13.0 
Freight Engineers (Local) ..... 10 Ls 5 4.5 
be ee ree .97 .98 1 1.0 
Passenger Firemen ............ 1.33 1.50 17 12.8 
Freight Firemen (Through) 93 1.06 13 14.0 
Freight Firemen (Local) ...... .83 .87 4 4.8 
Bi ee en res .76 .76 ; 
* Computed from I.C.C. Wage Statistics by dividing ‘‘compensation- 
straight time paid for’’ by “‘service hours-straight time actually worked.” 





unions will not permit this. It would mean fewer em- 
ployees and fewer members of the unions paying dues. 
Instead, the unions demand increases in basic rates of 
pay, which would increase railway expenses. 

It is inconceivable that the American public—or the 
less-well-paid railway employees, for that matter— 
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would support the train service unions in their de- 
mands for a wage increase if the real facts regarding 
the pay they receive and the easy hours they enjoy 
were generally known. Railway patrons—particularly 
farmers and small business men—earning comparatively 
modest incomes and working long hours certainly 
would see no justice in having to pay higher freight 
rates in order to increase the wages of men who are 


far better off than they. The story is not an easy one 
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public demand for the termination of the mileage basis of 
pay and for the elimination of “feather-bed rules.” 


Use Advertising to Make Facts Known 


Can anyone doubt the effect on public opinion of 
an advertising campaign carried on in local newspapers 
and farm journals which would localize this issue in 
language somewhat as follows: 





“This railroad is proud of its employees— 
and believes it does well by them in return. 
Just as an instance, the men who run our 
through freight trains between A-dale and B- 
ville usually get through from terminal to 
terminal in about 5 hours. They go up one 
day and back the next, with time off at home 
about 16 hours before they make the return 
trip. A typical crew in this service last month 
spent 150 hours on duty—an average of about 
33 hours a week, and their weekly pay was as 
follows engineer, ; fireman, 
conductor, ; 2 susie 
each. 

“Compared to the hours and earnings of 
some of our good friends in this community, 
we believe we are doing pretty well by our 


; 


employees. Don’t you? 
“Or take our passenger service. The en- 
gineers and firemen on the Limited, 


which is neither our fastest nor our slowest 
train, get every third day off at home. On 
the days they work, their job takes them only 
3% hours. Last month one of these crews 
worked an average of 25 hours a week, and the 
engineer was paid and the firemen 
for each week’s work. We expect 
there are doctors and lawyers and dentists— 
(and we know there are ministers and school 
teachers and public officials and substantial 
farmers) in this community who would be 
mighty glad to get such money. 
“This railroad is not richh We wish we 
were, and could afford to reduce our rates to 
our customers and pay our employees even 





more than we are now paying them. But we 
are poor. Our stockholders who have put up 
the money to build this road haven’t got one 
cent out of their investment since 1930. (And 
we wonder how they will feel when we want 
them to invest more money to keep our prop- 
erty modern and up-to-date if we don’t give 
them a little something on their investment 
pretty soon). 

“But the spokesmen for our highest paid 
employees insist that we must give them a 
20 per cent increase in their wages. So the 
man who gets $60 for 25 hours work a week 
will get $72. And the spokesmen for these 
same employees are working in Washington 
for a law (it has already passed in the Senate) 
to force us to shorten our trains, so we will 
have to run more of them and hire more highly- 
paid employees. 

“But we just haven’t got the money. If we 
are forced to increase the wages of these em- 
ployees and if this train limit bill is passed 
and forces us to hire a lot more of them, we 
will have greatly to increase our rates. And 
this means that our patrons in this community 
who are making much less money and working 
much longer hours than our employees will 
have to foot the bill for their increased 
wages. 

“And if we lose business to competitors be- 
cause we raise our rates, we will have to re- 
duce employment, throwing men out of work 
who need their jobs and their pay a great deal 
more than our train and engine employees need 
the 20 per cent increase they are demanding.” 








to clarify to the lay public, but it must be done. If the 
real facts as to train service wages, hours and working 
conditions were made fully known to the public, not 
only would there be little or no public support for the 
present wage demand (since the public would have to 
foot the bill) ; but a determined public sentiment would 
be built up also against the train limit bill and other 
such “make work”’ legislation. Indeed, a complete pub- 
lic understanding of the facts might very well create a 


Can labor organizations lay claim to a sense of re- 
sponsibility when they show no concern whatsoever 
for the earning power of the industry upon which they 
live? Even such so-called “radical” labor leaders as 
John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman concede the neces- 
sity for employers to earn a reasonable profit, and in 
the case of their unions in coal mining and the garment 
trades, have endeavored to assure such earnings to em- 
ployers. But our reputedly 


“conservative” train serv- 
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ice unions show no concern on this point. They are 
perfectly willing, on the contrary, if not even desirous, 
to see the railways forced into socialization. 

Can labor organizations lay claim to any sense of 
responsibility and duty to the public when, as these or- 
ganizations did, they enter a wage conference with a 
committee of managers armed with a strike vote en- 
abling them to threaten railways and public with a 
nation-wide strike any moment they see fit? Do they 
show any sense of responsibility and duty to either 
railways or public when they simultaneously make de- 
mands for large advances in wages and for expensive 
legislation, and, when asked where the money to pay the 
bill is to come from, reply that getting it is solely the 
concern of railway managements—meaning, of course, 
that it is for the managements to find ways, whether 
reasonable or not, of extracting or extorting it from 
the public? 


Management Expected to Make 
the Public Pay the Bill 


The Railway Labor Act is being acclaimed in a large 
part of the press as an ideal means of settling labor 
disputes. The railways and fourteen labor unions are 
being commended for having peacefully agreed under 
it recently to an advance in wages of 5 cents an hour, 
and some newspapers are urging that the present dis- 
pute be similarly settled. Is any law a good law which 
will prevent strikes only if the employers make ad- 
vances in wages, however unreasonable, which will 
either bankrupt them or force them to pass along to 
the public increased costs, whether reasonable or not? 
There is too much silly talk current about the Railway 
Labor Act and its results. Peace is desirable, but if 
the only peace available under the Railway Labor Act 
is the peace of the grave for private ownership, there 
are some persons who would prefer a first class railroad 
strike under the Railway Labor Act to awaken the 
public and press to some realization of what is really 
-occurring on the railways. 

We don’t for a moment believe that union leaders 
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truly represent the great majority of railway employees 
in the attitude they have taken; and we don’t believe 
they will have a particle of public support if the true 
facts of the situation are ever adequately made known 
to the American people. 


Orders Gain in August 


Domestic equipment orders placed in August, total- 
ing 39 locomotives, 1,490 freight cars and 1 passenger- 
train car, carry further the resurgence of buying that 
became evident when July purchases pulled the total 
for that month out of the May and June slough. Com- 
parison with the 3 locomotives, 1,030 freight and 14 
passenger-train cars ordered in July gives August, as 
a whole, a decided superiority over its predecessor 
month, with the important exception of passenger- 
carrying equipment. When compared with the August, 
1936, record of 3 locomotives, 3,225 freight and no 
passenger-train cars, August, 1937, shows a decided 
increase in motive power orders, an equally emphatic 
decrease in freight car buying, and an insignificant 
rise in passenger-train car activity. However, the 
eight-month totals of 1937 to date,—270 locomotives, 
47,610 freight and 471 passenger-train cars, are greatly 
in excess of the figures in each category for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year and, in the 
case of passenger cars, of the total for the entire 12 
months of 1936. 

The 39 locomotives ordered in August, all of which 
were placed with commercial builders, exceed the num- 
ber of units ordered in any month of 1937 except Jan- 
uary and April. They bring the total for the year thus 
far to 270, which is more than twice the 134 locomotives 
ordered in the corresponding eight months of 1936 and 
greater than the 12-month totals of 1931 to 1935, in- 
clusive. In the export field an order for 1 Diesel- 
electric locomotive was placed during the month and 
inquiries have been entered by the South African Rail- 
ways & Harbours for a number of motive power units. 





Chairman Carroll Miller of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission comes out in favor of the combination 
of the American railroads into a single system. He is 
not explicit as to the character of the ownership of this 
gigantic corporation, but it seems almost inevitable that 
the Government would have the major voice in its man- 
agement, even if it does not take over the voting shares. 
This inevitable resulting extension of Government domina- 
tion of the transportation industry is one of the most 
fundamental objections to the proposal. 

Regardless of how desirable Mr. Miller’s proposal might 
be, however, it seems altogether impracticable because of 
the powerful opposition to such proposals from organized 
labor. Even Mr. Eastman’s modest little program for 


—From an Editorial in the New York Journal of Commerce. 





A Single Railroad System 


co-ordination of individual railroad facilities to eliminate 
clear cases of duplication and waste foundered on the rock 
of labor union opposition. .. . 

Shippers would object to the Miller proposal for a 
single railway system chiefly because it would eliminate 
the benefits they enjoy from competition among the indi- 
vidual railway lines. ... 

The certain opposition of organized labor, antagonism 
from shippers and public opposition to the proposal based 
upon the fear that, sooner or later, it will make the rail- 
roads a burden on the public treasury make the proposal 
of Mr. Miller more a theoretical than a practical sugges- 
tion. 














This Section of Continuous-Rail Track, 6,983 Ft. 
Long, Is One of Many Now on the D. & H. 


Delaware & Hudson Installs 


More Welded Track 


with continuous welded rail, the Delaware & Hud- 

son is, during the present year, welding into 
continuous lengths of a mile or more, 316,800 lin. ft. of 
rail, which represents its entire 1937 new rail program. 
In this work it is‘employing in large measure a type of 
rail weld new in this country, known as the electric 
flash butt weld, although it has continued to make a 
large number of Thermit pressure welds of the type used 
in earlier installations, and is employing this type of 
weld for joining in track all of the long sections of rail 
produced by the flash welding process. In its present 
program,. standard 39-ft. rails of 131-lb. section are 
being welded together on strings of cars into lengths 780 
ft. or more, and are subsequently being pulled out on the 
road and unloaded, and then welded into lengths con- 
tinuous between insulated joints. The entire 1937 pro- 
gram will involve approximately 7,200 electric flash joint 
welds and approximately 1,200 Thermit pressure joint 
welds. 

Having begun its laying of long welded rails in 1933, 
with an installation at Albany, N. Y., involving 12,075 
lin. ft. of rail and 316 Thermit welded joints, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson had, by the end of 1935, 4 installations, 
involving 65,007 lin. ft. of welded rails and 1,472 welded 
joints. The earlier of these installations were referred 
to in the Railway Age of December 29, 1934. 

In all of the installations prior to 1937, the joint welds, 
with the exception of 70, were made by the Thermit 
method. The 70 welds of a different character were 
electric flash welds made by the General Electric Com- 


CC wits coctinne its experiments of recent years 





Rail is made continuous 
between insulated joints, 
employing electric flash 
and Thermit welds to 
produce lengths of 780 
ft. or more on cars, and 
Thermit welds for field 
closures 


pany, of a type being used to a considerable extent by 
several European roads. The experience derived in 
making these welds, combined with laboratory and serv- 
ice tests of the welds, led to the development of portable 
flash welding equipment by Sperry Rail Service, and to 
a contract between this company and the D. & H. for 
the larger part of the present program of rail welding 
being carried out. All of the electric flash welding which 
is being done under this contract includes a_heat- 
treatment of the rail ends in an effort to relieve any ab- 
normal stresses set up within the rail as a’ result of the 


‘welding, and the necessary grinding to produce the best 


joint conditions. 


Equipment and Welding Set-Up 


The equipment employed in the flash welding on the 
D. & H. involves essentially a welding car, housing a 
specially constructed flash welding machine; a generator 
car, housing two turbo-generators for supplying current 
for the flash welding operations; a steam locomotive 
for supplying steam to the turbo-generators ; a rail-rack 
car for lining up and otherwise preparing the rails for 
movement to the welding machine; a series of five flat 
cars on which the stress-relieving equipment and joint 
grinders are located; and the requisite number of flat or 
open-end gondola cars for holding the long rails for 
subsequent movement out on the line. This equipment. 
as a unit, has already carried out rail welding operations 
at four different points on the D. & H., the long rails 
being distributed from these points. 
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The flash welding machine, housed in a steel under- 
frame box car, is essentially a two-part unit on a struc- 
tural steel bed, one part of which is rigidly fixed, while 
the other is a movable platten which supports the end 
of the rail which is to be welded to the rails already 
joined to form the long string of rails. Both the fixed 
and movable sections of the machine are equipped with 
hydraulic clamps for holding the rails to be joined, and 
with electrical contact pad clamps through which the 
welding current is passed into the rails. 

The generator car is a specially constructed steel box 
car which houses the two steam turbo-generators, one 
of which supplies current to the welding machine, while 
the other supplies current for lighting and for the opera- 
tion of the auxiliary motor units forming a part of the 
welding outfit. Steam for the operation of the turbine 
driving the generators is, as before mentioned, furnished 
by a regular road type locomotive located immediately 
ahead of the generator car. The steam demand of the 
turbine varies from 15,000 to 22,000 Ib. per hr., with 
pressure at the turbine nozzles between 175 and 200 Ib. 
per sq. in.. The only fundamental requirement in con- 
nection with the locomotive, other than its steaming ca- 
pacity, is that it be equipped with a suitable outside six- 
inch steam connection, extending from its steam dome 
to its front end, where connection can be made with the 
steam line of the generator car leading to the turbine. 
Provision must also be made to replenish the fuel and 
water supply of the locomotive periodically, with the 
least interference with the welding work. 


How the Welds Are Made 


The making of the flash welds involves three steps— 
pre-heating of the rail ends to be joined, flashing, and 
a push-up. Arranged for welding, the rails are gripped 
simultaneously by the clamping devices and current con- 
tact pads in the two parts of the welding machine. In 
the pre-heating operation, the single rail, fixed to the 
movable platten, is brought up to intermittent short cir- 
cuiting contact with the end of the fixed rail, which in a 
short time raises the temperature of the rail metal at the 
ends to practically a fusing heat. When this stage has 
been reached, the flashing operation is carried out, which 
involves continuous short circuiting of the welding cur- 
rent by bringing the rail ends into continuous contact. 
In this operation, the steel immediately at the rail ends 
changes to a molten stage and flashes out from the con- 
tact faces, removing any rough spots or oxidized metal 
on the rail ends. 

After a predetermined amount of flashing, the rail 
ends are squeezed together under hydraulic pressure, 
causing the molten metal at the ends to fuse together, 
and producing an upset area around the periphery of the 
rail at the point of weld. Immediately following the 
push-up operation, the rail clamp on the movable platten 
of the machine is released from the rail, and, under hy- 
draulic pressure, the platten is moved forward to a point 
where it shears off the upset metal on the underside of 
the rail base. 

While each weld is being made, certain completion 

operations are carried out on the welds previously com- 
pleted on the flat cars immediately adjacent to the weld- 
ing car. These operations, which proceed five joints at 

. time, complete the conditioning of the welds for service 
in the track. The first of the operations is a process of 
stress-relieving through the weld area, while all of the 
following involve the grinding away of the undesirable 
p ortions of upset metal. 

The stress-relieving operation, which is required be- 
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The Flash, in the Process of Making an Electric Flash Butt 
Joint Weld 


cause of the high heat concentration directly at the 
rail ends in the flash welding process, is carried out in 
an oil-fired heating oven, or furnace, wherein the rail 
immediately at the weld and for a distance of 18 to 20 
in. each way from the weld is brought to a predetermined 
temperature, and then allowed to cool under att mospheric 


conditions. ‘The temperature involved in the stress-re- 
lieving operation is controlled by means of a recording 
pyrometer, and was arrived at after a series of tests 





The Rail Welding Train, Looking Along the Grinding Cars Toward 
the Heat-Treating, Welding and Generator Cars 
















conducted to produce a weld with the greatest endur- 
ance. 

In the grinding operations following the stress-reliev- 
ing operation, the upset metal about the weld is first 
ground off on the sides of the rail head. This is fol- 
lowed by the removal of the upset material from the 
underside of the rail head on both sides, through the 
fillet area, and from the top of the base flanges, and 
then by the rough grinding of the rail head. The final 
grinding operation involves the smoothing-up of the 
rail head through the weld area with a reciprocating-type 
grinder. 

As the strings of rails are extended by each new weld, 
they are pulled forward through the welding machine 
the proper distance, on to the storage cars, by means of 
a cable and an electrically-operated haulage winch located 
on a flat car at the far end of the storage cars. During 
the early work of storing the long rails on cars for 
subsequent movement out on the line, as few as 2 rails 
were handled at a time. In later operations, 7 or 8 
long rails were handled at one time, and as many as 12 
of the long rails have been lined up on cars and taken 
out on the line without experiencing any difficulty. 

The force involved in the flash welding work includes 
6 men in the employ of the Sperry Company and 10 to 12 
men in the employ of the railroad. The production of 
the flash welding outfit during the early stages of the 
work varied widely, and, because of developments and 
changes in the design or arrangement of equipment, was 
far from what was first anticipated. However, with the 
progress of the work, production has increased to the 
point where, in recent weeks, from 100 to as many as 
166 joints have been completed in a working day involv- 
ing two eight-hour shifts. 


Making a Thermit Closure Weld in Track 
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The Generator Car Houses Two 

Turbo-Generators, Which Take 

Steam Power from a Specially- 
Fitted, Road-Type Locomotive 


After the welded lengths of rail have been unloaded at 
the site of laying, they are equipped on the ground with 
new tie plates and either M. & L. or compression-type 
spring clips, and are subsequently lined over into position 
in the track and temporarily joined together with stand- 
ard four-hole rail joint bars, employing bolts in only the 
end holes. Later, all of these mechanical joints are re- 
moved in turn and the long lengths of welded rail are 
joined together by Thermit pressure welds, bringing 
about continuous rails up to a mile or more in length 
between insulated joints. 

In the ultimate arrangement for making the closure 
welds between the long sections of welded rail, it is 
planned to make these welds by the Thermit process 
while the rails lie alongside the operating track, and then 
to line the rails into position in the track between trains. 
This latter method, which is known to be more effective 
and economical, and which can be done with much less 
interference by or with train operation, has been carried 
out to some extent in the work which has been done to 
the present time, and has not been used more extensively 
only because of the pressure of other work on the track 
maintenance forces, which has made it difficult to bring 
together the proper size force for carrying out the closure 
welding in advance of the program for getting the new 
rail into the track. 

The unloading of the long rails is accomplished by 
pulling them off from the rear of the train and laying 
them down immediately outside of the running rails on 
the track shoulder. The lengths are then barred on to 
the tie ends, as necessary, workwise, ready for the ap- 
plication of the new tie plates and for lining into posi- 

(Continued on page 310) 


The Stress-Relieving Operation is Carried Out in an Oil-Fired Oven 
Immediately After the Completion of Each Weld 
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Railway Buying Slows Up 


Recovery of purchasing retarded as mounting labor and 
material costs move roads to put clamps on spending 


RECESSION in railway buying that is whittling 
A down the gains that were made in the early 

months of 1937 and retarding its full restoration 
is reflected in a summary of railway purchasing which 
has been compiled by the Railway Age covering the first 
six months of the year. While material and equipment 
purchases for the period were 42 per cent larger in the 
aggregate than for the first half of 1936, curtailments in 
spending, forced on the railroads by a slackening in gen- 
eral business and by increasing costs of labor and ma- 
terials, reduced equipment buying in the second quarter 
approximately $50,000,000 under the tota] for the first 
three months and appears to have caused less material, 
by volume, to be purchased during the second quarter 
this year than in the same period of 1936. Total pur- 
chases for the first six months lacked 36 per cent of 
equaling the corresponding purchases in 1929. 

During the first six months of 1937 the railroads are 
estimated to have purchased equipment, materials, and 
fuel in the aggregate amount of $627,692,000, consisting 
of $368,871,000 of materials, exclusive of fuel, and 
$113,655,000 of new equipment ordered from manu- 
facturers—a total business with manufacturers of $482,- 
526,000. The remaining $145,166,000 was for fuel. 

The value of orders placed with builders for new lo- 





Purchases of Supplies and Equipment from Manufacturers 


—6 Months* 
Materials} Equipment 
received ordered Total Total 
from manu- from manu- from manu- including 
facturers facturers facturers Fuel ue 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
ree $487,601 $270,850 $758,451 $171,999 $930,450 
2. ree 436,283 116,664 552,947 162,517 715,464 
ee 272,859 21,794 294,653 127,141 421,794 
Le, eS 150,450 1,828 152,278 94,650 246,928 
i 113,890 3,372 117,262 84,354 201,616 
oo ee ee 210,686 55,101 265,787 104,694 370,481 
i 180,750 20,962 201,712 124,800 326,512 
a, 258,640 83,951 342,591 127,959 470,550 
I ine Rianeravs 368,871 113,655 482,526 145,166 627,692 





* Subject to revision. 
¢ Includes rail and forest products. 





comotives and cars was larger by approximately $30,- 
000,000, or 35 per cent, than the value of orders placed 
during the first half of 1936, and was within $3,000,000 
of the value of orders placed during the first six months 
of 1930. During the second quarter of 1937, however, 
they were only about $32,000,000, as compared with a 
total of $82,000,000 for the first quarter of 1937, a drop 
of approximately $50,000,000 in three months. While 
the equipment purchases in the first quarter of 1937 were 
almost five times the purchases in the first quarter of 
1936, about 45 per cent less equipment was ordered in 
the second quarter of 1937 than was ordered in the sec- 
ond quarter of the previous year. The equipment total 
for the first six months of 1937 was less than half the 
corresponding total in 1929. 

Expenditures made during the first six months of this 
year for materials, exclusive of fuel and equipment, were 
larger by approximately $110,000,000, or 42 per cent, 


than in the first half of 1936, and were larger by $96,- 
000,000, or 30 per cent, than the corresponding expendi- 
tures in 1931. In contrast with orders placed for new 
equipment, the purchases of material were fairly well 
sustained throughout the six months. The expenditures 





Purchases of Material, Exclusive of Equipment—6 Months* 




















Other Total 
Fuel Crossties material Total less fuel 

1937 (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
January «00% $26,032 $3,898 $46,535 $79,620 $55,588 
February .... 26,150 3,389 45,067 78,508 52,347 
ere 30,526 5,004 55,615 97,428 66,901 
SN 19,626 §,132 56,179 86,331 66,705 
DOME scecorcarssace 20,437 5,030 53,782 84,330 63,892 
ME Sitcom 22,383 6,020 54,124 87,819 65,435 
Six months .. $145,166 $28,475 $311,304 $514,038 $368,871 

1936 ie 
January ..... $21,859 $3,027 $29,656 $55,649 $33,790 
February .... 24,355 2,371 29,146 58,298 33,943 
March ....... 22,304 3,312 36,611 66,435 44.131 
po. ee 20,626 3,867 39,553 69,550 48,924 
BR no -ense.nis 19,447 4,112 41,859 71,118 51,671 
UNE -aigss cleans 19,367 4,149 38,193 65,547 46,180 
Six months .. $127,959 $20,839 $215,019 $386,599 $258,639 





* Subject to revision. 





in June totaled $65,435,000, as compared with $63,892,- 
000 in May and $66,705,000 in April. They failed, how- 
ever, to increase from month to month as much as in the 
previous year. While the total expenditures for ma- 
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A Comparison Between the Railway Purchases Made in the First 
Quarter and the Second Quarter of 1936 and 1937 Showing the 
Declining Rate of Buying 


terials, exclusive of fuel and equipment, in the first 
quarter of 1937 were 56 per cent larger than in the 
first quarter of 1936, the purchases in the second quarter 
of 1937 were only 34 per cent larger than the corre- 
sponding purchases in the second quarter of 1936. 

It has been estimated, moreover, that prices of ma- 
terials purchased in the first quarter of this year were 
approximately 3% per cent higher than during the 
first quarter of 1936, and 12 per cent higher in the second 





Quarterly Purchases Compared 


1936 1937 Increase 

(000) (000) per cent 
Materials First quarter .... $111,864 $172,836 56 
Second quarter .. 146,775 196,032 34 
Six months ..... 258,639 368,868 43 
Equipment First quarter .... 13,859 81,742 490 
Second quarter .. 70,092 31,913 45 
Six months ..... 83,951 113,655 35 
Materials and First quarter .... 125,723 254,578 101 
Equipment Second quarter .. 216,867 227.945 2 
Six months ..... 342,590 482,526 41 
Fuel First quarter .... 68,518 82,718 21 
Second quarter .. 59,440 62,446 5 
Six months ..... 127,959 145,166 13 
Total First quarter .... 194,241 337,296 74 
Second quarter .. 276,307 290,392 5 
Six months ..... 470,549 627,693 33 





quarter of this year than in the second quarter of last 
year. This indicates that the volume of materials pur- 
chased in the first quarter of 1937 was 49 per cent larger 
than the volume purchased in the first quarter of 1936, 
while the volume purchased in the second quarter of 
1937 was only 17 per cent larger than the volume. pur- 
chased in the second quarter of 1936. 

Dollar for dollar the expenditures for materials and 
supplies, exclusive of fuel and equipment, during the 
entire six months of 1937 fell short of the correspond- 
ing expenditures in 1930 by approximately $68,000,000, 
or 16 per cent, and fell short of the corresponding ex- 
penditures in 1929 by approximately 25 per cent. 

There were 7 railroads out of a total of 83 whose 
expenditures for materials and supplies in the first six 
months of 1937 were smaller than in the first half of 
1936. 

The combined expenditures for materials and equip- 
ment, exclusive of fuel, purchased from manufacturers 
in the six months of 1937, totaling $482,000,000, were 
about $140,000,000, or 40 per cent, greater than the 
corresponding expenditures in 1936, and, dollar for dol- 
lar, were about $198,000,000, or 62 per cent, over the 
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corresponding purchases in 1930. While, however, the 
total for the first quarter was 100 per cent larger than 
the corresponding total for the first quarter of 1936, the 
total for the second quarter was only 5 per cent larger 
than the total for the second quarter of 1936; and when 
the expenditures are adjusted for increased prices, it ap- 





Purchases From Manufacturers—Six Months 


(Fuel and Equipment Excluded) 


Per cent 
1936 1937 Increase 

FR! AL a ee eee ee $144,802 $134,736 ~7.0 
eS ioe a cet lag Salacacass 1,542,978 1,625,463 RE 
Oe ea eee eee 78,568 158,199 101.3 
Ne en ne 243,777 336,996 38.2 
SS Se are ea Se 13,774,979 18,238,489 32.4 

| oy. SS Yee eee een eee 265,955 437,373 64.4 
RAPE ERE. sa pndcatnidade Cbiaceemenes 2,849,360 3,730,242 30.9 
Se er ene ee 8,925,992 15,564,626 ~ 74.3 
ca 2. eee 552,690 540,024 —2.3 
Bing. k. A a ee a 109,627 126,670 5.5 
BR AER Ce re 2,131,012 3,065,077 43.8 
amb. ‘te OS RS ere 51,882 70,195 35.2 

CO OE O., es csSecncenewsnse 1,268,765 1,449,803 14.2 
I” 2 Mh Sear 1,250,512 1,750,544 40.0 
Re OUD. <5 eae utd wreasd-araaio belek 414,877 550,678 aa.7 
eM a Mas nid stant. Gils “oie ee bikien scares 169,810 172,615 1.6 
eee err 1,264,998 1,562,271 23.5 
Se 2 a a ae 199,408 232,077 16.4 
Se 2 ee eee 9,299,862 10,982,878 18.1 
a | es nee 7,221,915 13,927,670 92.8 
ee aera 1,420,558 1,823,898 28.3 
TS Dee ee 569,946 1,054,290 85.0 
Ae SY Ar ere re 5.508.854 7,810,430 41.7 
SS eS a ee 2 eee eee 1,136,790 1,868,033 64.3 
3 S| rrr eee 423,164 543,865 28.5 
SS 8 ers 474,589 676,079 42.4 
Ci MO, sc acsceasamewner 102,309 155,748 52.2 
er eee eee 1,649,444 2,438,525 47.8 
a a ee Gh Ba ask ommeetueeas 188,563 89,923 —52.3 
i SS eee ee 376,625 558,443 48.2 
i eS eee eee reer 828,438 1,353,638 63.3 
a ie Se See ee 119,480 161,721 35.3 
Ss 2 eee ee 983,667 1,644,611 67.2 
0 ee ee ee ae 4,219,325 5,773,021 36.8 
oR, apes eee 403,387 618,132 53.2 
oe 3 & Sewers 39,745 80,582 102.7 
Se St 2 ae ee 309,515 509,129 64.4 
Se Se er eee 4,172,476 7,721,421 85.0 
BS! (anna ag axre aan eco Gonete aww 6,042,146 10,392,688 72.0 
a Re ee eee 1,169,946 1,066,053 -8.9 
ty. ae 314,922 335,427 6.5 
* = & Saree ree 80,686 99,434 23.2 
a SS Se ae 177,181 292,041 64.8 
| eee re 2,504,581 3,158,882 26.1 
ee ee ee 598,915 812,885 35.7 
SE ok SR ee eae ee 5,692,686 7,362,984 29.3 
ee ne ee 809,403 1,149,794 42.0 
a a 2 oe ee Be BR. as sanue 1,442,749 2,005,262 38.9 
SE Se eae eee 50,637 83,911 65.7 
SS Se eee eee 9,813,313 17,957,206 83.0 
A Ge ER ree eae arene ere 666,578 723,933 8.6 
ES ere eee 153,869 231,978 50.7 
I fo on org en Oa cnwt aioe 122,074 129,201 5.8 
aE FS Ue eee 1,247,257 1,442,403 15.6 
SS een ae 25,781 54,348 110.8 
N a Ee We Ee antentvedns 4,183,350 5,942,049 42.0 
ce a S/S ere 373,070 351,436 —5.8 
Pe TE ccrsaveweeeweenenas 5,047,965 6,024,145 19.3 
TE Se. ~ ansnaied neds eae uawen 66,517 75,914 14.1 
ei 21,565,439 38,500,364 78.5 
Pa. i. Re HNO. Sein eae 129,325 200,581 55.1 
P. & Mie Smatisewinceasdee 117,634 214,977 82.7 
P. & §. AES hee Se ne eee 27,325 100,266 266.9 
AE 2 eee ee 43,391 54,724 26.1 
ee ER Se ee 1,921,146 3,693,734 92.2 
2 Or ee ee 509,054 838,070 64.6 

NINE. 5c: acrainla Giiat eukorenace wixnavains 134,750 279,022 107.0 
S Te ee ee 3,376,550 4,652,150 37.8 
eS | ae ne 3,891,791 5,481,136 40.8 
a ee Ae ee 1,446,919 2,540,818 75.6 
aoe Serve rere TCT TT Tee 7,589,989 10,618,783 39.9 
i, 2 pete aes Dniee bebe ape 7,676,311 10,403,951 35.5 
i De Serre err ere 592,218 522,956 -11.7 
Es nach boicclewaeeenees 202,144 278,255 37.6 
UE Ee Bis. ce oerinsee mime 498,304 542,662 8.9 
» eh So Sa 2,863,082 3,820,047 33.4 
, a A ee a ere 2,215,589 2,531,807 14.3 
BAe dager. caw aka ion aeeews 12,105,417 8,422,657 —30.4 
EE stra araias fg sae ne wacatiee eee 55,795 125,138 124.2 
, 0 See 1,352,695 2,055,530 51.9 
EE hou gS cada kia -arkiae aac 3,027,989 5,669,434 87.2 
. 2 ee eee 1,277,821 1,892,530 48.1 
ee in De ae kebeeate 1,234,773 1,950,926 58.0 





pears that the volume of materials and equipment pur- 

chased from manufacturers was 6 per cent less in the 

second quarter of 1937 than in the second quarter of 

1936. The six months’ purchases of materials and equip- 

ment, exclusive of fuel, from manufacturers, dollar for 
(Continued on page 311) 
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F'reight-Car Construction of 


High-Tensile Steel 


A discussion of the service expectancy and outlook in 
the light of basic data now available concerning 
performance and cost of materials 


By A. F. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 


N its report for 1932, the A.A.R. Committee on Car 
Construction made a prophecy which is now being 
fulfilled. Commenting on the design of the steel- 

sheathed wood-lined box car, the Committee said: “Al- 
though no alloy steels or integrally welded constructions 
have been used, except for the item of welded center- 
sill seam described on Page 6, we believe that in the not 
far distant future both of these deviations from present 
general construction practice may be expected to provide 
further practical means of reducing weight.” About 
two years after this report was presented, the first high- 
tensile steel especially adapted for freight-car construc- 
tion was placed on the market. Since more than 16,000 
cars have now been built of such materials, it seems de- 
sirable to examine the effect of their introduction on the 
design and construction of freight-car equipment. 

It is axiomatic that the characteristics which the rail- 
roads desire in freight cars are suitability for traffic and 
operating conditions, combined with safety, dependability, 
durability and a low ratio of tare weight to load. The 
A.A.R. standard designs probably represent the best com- 
bination of these features for general service that engi- 
neers have been able to evolve from many years’ experi- 
ence with carbon and copper-bearing steel. 

To appraise the freight-car situation in the light of the 
new steels now available, it is not necessary to speculate 
about radical changes. The high-tensile steels are funda- 
mentally low-carbon open-hearth steel given improved 
properties by special metallurgy. Their increased strength 
over plain steel is not questioned. Some of these steels 
have demonstrated superior resistance to various types 
of corrosion. The definite information which is now 
available regarding them should enable designers and 
builders of freight cars to use high-tensile steels with 
assurance. 

In a paper entitled “What Next in Car Equipment ?”, 
presented at the meeting of the Mechanical Division of 
the A.A.R., L. K. Sillcox said, in part: “We cannot un- 
dertake to define the materials of which cars should or 
will be constructed. Open-hearth mild steel has proved 
its merits as well as its limitations. It is realized that 
substitute low-alloy steels possess the properties of 
greater strength that are claimed for them and they have 
displayed superior resistance to corrosion. These are 
valuable qualities, available at a price—and the higher 
the initial car cost, the more thoroughly these features 
may be exploited. Were it not essential that cost should 
gevern, truly remarkable revelations .in durability, net 
to gross weight ratio, and relief from maintenance ex- 
pense might be shown. * * * * Railway mechanical of- 
fiers question the wisdom of constructing these cars, still 
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experimental, in large numbers. There are compromises 
of known value which will be more readily adopted. The 
exact service performance of the newer materials is still 
imperfectly known. Factors in the economic equation 
are in question. Utilization figures are most disturbing. 
OK OK Ok 

“Slowly the complete knowledge of new materials will 
be acquired to the point that they will not be regarded 
with distrust when proposed to withstand the rigors of 
freight service. * * * * Of the countless details which 
together make up the railway car, either freight or 
passenger, every one is deserving of much individual, 
studied attention. That basic materials of construction 
are provoking the most interest is explained by the 
novelty of changing long established practices and the 
aggressive approach by the producers of new alloys. This 
is a strictly economic problem and the decision in any 
case does not greatly influence the essentials of railway 
operation.” 

The portion of Mr. Sillcox’s paper quoted above raises 
questions regarding the properties of high-tensile steels, 
their application in freight cars, the cost and economy of 
equipment constructed of them, and the reasons for the 
keen interest in these materials, which seem to invite 


some comments. 


Service Expectancy of High-Tensile Steels 


The physical properties of high-tensile steels can be 
verified by a testing laboratory in a few days. Further- 
more, these properties remain unchanged throughout the 
life of the material. With the background of experience 
gained from service and tests of many types and con- 
structions of cars, and with the superior methods of 
determining static and dynamic stresses that are now 
available, engineers should be able to design high-tensile- 
steel equipment substantially lighter than conventional 
equipment for freight service, which, from the stand- 
point of strength, will not be looked on with distrtst. It 
would seem that the only uncertainty regarding new high- 
tensile steels is that relating to their corrosion resistance 
under the conditions encountered in freight-car service. 
Here, the railroads can find almost a direct parallel and 
a reliable basis for forecasting the performance of the 
newer materials in the records of service obtained from 
copper steel, which has now been in use for about thirty 
years. 

The increased service life of copper steel over plain 
carbon steel in freight cars is now so well established that 
one significant fact is likely to be overlooked—namely, 
that some authorities on corrosion opposed the use of 
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copper steel in freight-car construction even after its 
superior performance in atmospheric corrosion tests had 
been proved beyond question. Objections were offered 
because copper steel did not show substantially increased 
corrosion resistance when exposed to the corroding 
agents which are present in high-sulphur coal. Doubts 
concerning the durability of copper steel in freight cars 
were dispelled by experience in actual service and 
authorities now agree that this steel, which develops two 
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in. thick, a reduction of 50 per cent have -been in severe 
service for more than two years. Even though such re- 
duction is extreme and not in the ratio suggested above, 
careful examination does not disclose that these parts 
may require renewal sooner than conventional material 
of standard thickness in the same service. Box cars 
have been in regular operation for an equal period with 
¥%»-in. side sheets, only 30 per cent of the standard thick- 
ness, and these, likewise, promise to give satisfactory 








Table I—Partial List of Freight Cars in Which High Tensile Steels Have Been Used 


Car owner No. Type 
we ek i svenerneeternnnbeeeee 3,600 Hopper 
iY SS rea er 500 Gondola 
ce Be Us, Se ecksnndedtenvanases 500 Hopper 70-T 
Se ee OE RV eeenseccctecsswses 500 Composite gondola 
er ere ere 500 Hopper : 
ce. ee ee ee Oe Sate cecwseeene 500 Auto box 40 ft. 6 in. 
oe Ue SS SO aes 500 Auto box 50 ft. 6 in. 
oi i Oe a wevexaaeennes 500 Auto box 50 ft. 6 in. 
OS 20 fae eee 200 Ore 
ae ckubeeendba ees abeven es 850 Gondola 
eS Sf Aare 200 Hopper 
i ih. ¢detweaneatuawanse an ean 4,700 Refrigerator 
ai ta ky nals aie weeee ee 1,900 Box 
Sr tana leet ne ee haline came es 700 Auto 
Se a eckveerasdeenesanss 250 Gondola 


Parts of high-tensile steel Date 

Body structure 1935-1936 
Body structure 1936 
Body sheets and plates 1937 
Center sill cover plates, bolsters, cross bearers 

and ties, ends, etc. 1935 
Body sheets and plates 1937 
Body structure 1936 
Body structure 1936 
Body structure 1937 
Body structure 1936 
Body structure 1936 
Body structure 1936 
Center sills, sheets at hatches 1936 
Body structure 1937 
Body structure 1937 
Body structure 1936 








to three times the corrosion resistance of plain steel in 
the atmosphere, has a normal service life at least one 
and one-half times that of plain steel when used in 
coal-carrying equipment. 

The relation between Cor-Ten, which may be taken as 
an example of the new high tensile corrosion resisting 
steels, and copper steel corresponds closely to that which 
existed between copper steel and plain steel twenty or 
more years ago. Tests have demonstrated that the cor- 
rosion resistance of Cor-Ten in a variety of atmospheres 
is four to six times that of plain steel, or two to three 
times that of copper steel. Other experiments indicate 
that Cor-Ten has better resistance than copper steel to 
a wide variety of corrosive agents, as tests in city water, 
mine water, salt water and salt spray have shown. The 
longer life obtained from copper steel over plain steel 
indicates clearly that resistance to atmospheric corrosion, 
though not a direct index of added life, is most signifi- 
cant and the best criterion we have of the added service 
life that will be obtained. Even if there were no verify- 
ing evidence from service tests, now of several years’ 
duration, it would be reasonable to conclude that the rela- 
tive life of Cor-Ten in freight-car service will bear the 
same relation to the life of copper steel that the life of 
copper steel bears to that of plain steel. 

The results of atmospheric corrosion tests indicate 
that, under the conditions usually existing in hopper 
and gondola cars, the life of Cor-Ten sheets will be at 
least one and one-half times the life of copper-steel 
sheets, or two and one-quarter times the life of plain 
steel sheets, provided equal section is used in all cases; 
or, the life of Cor-Ten will be equal to the life of copper 
steel if the thickness of Cor-Ten is one-third less. This 
estimate of relative life is conservative because it dis- 
regards other superior properties. Cor-Ten has increased 
resistance to abrasion and to denting and puncturing, 
whereas, in these respects, copper steel is no better than 
plain carbon steel. 


Experience So Far Is Reassuring 


It is, of course, true that high-tensile steels have not 
been used in freight cars long enough to determine ac- 
curately what life will be obtained from them in any 
particular service. However, the experience with some 
af the first cars built of such materials is reassuring. 
Hopper cars constructed with Cor-Ten side sheets 340 


service. Neither of these types of light-weight freight 
cars has shown excessive or objectionable deflection. 

There is a natural tendency to think of weight as 
synonymous with strength and serviceability. This is 
not correct, even when comparisons are restricted to the 
same material. The A.A.R. center sill is an excellent 
illustration of this fact. In a report of static and 
dynamic vertical load and end impact tests of three de- 
signs of box cars, the Committee on Car Construction 
showed that the stresses in the A.A.R. center sill, with 
21.3 sq. in. of cross-sectional area, were lower than those 
developed in either of the other two center sills with 
which the new design was compared, even though the 
areas of the older types were 25.58 sq. in. in one case and 
28.44 sq. in. in the other. 

The experience that has already been gained from 
light-weight freight cars built of high-tensile steel indi- 
cates how such equipment should be designed to utilize 
the strength of these materials most effectively. It goes 
without saying that they should not be used indiscrimi- 
nately by scaling down sections but only in suitable ap- 
plications and proper designs. If they are applied 
judiciously, high-tensile steels should be more economical 
than plain steels, because the ratio of increased strength 
and increased resistance to corrosion which they provide 
as compared to plain steel is greater than the increase in 
cost. Again this comparison does not take into account 
the other superior properties, such as abrasion resistance, 
previously mentioned. 

It is our understanding that when Mr. Sillcox referred 
to the remarkable developments that might be shown in 
durabality, net to gross weight ratio, and relief from 
maintenance expense, were it not essential that cost 
should govern, he had reference to the stainless group of 
steels and to the light alloys. We understand also that 
he had the high tensile group in mind when speaking 
of “compromises of known value which will be more 
readily adopted.” The officers of some railroads, at 
least, do not regard hign-tensile steel freight cars as being 
still in the experimental stage. This is indicated by the 
fact that they have installed such equipment in sub- 
stantial quantities. Some of the detailed evidence on 
this point is listed in Table I, which shows also what 
parts of the cars were constructed of high-tensile steel. 

Some of the references to special materials in Mr. 
Sillcox’s paper might be construed to mean that the high 
tensile steels are not open-hearth steels. All such mate- 
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rials generally offered for freight car construction are 
produced satisfactorily in open-hearth furnaces. 

The high-tensile steels most extensively used in freight- 
car construction are mild steels, used in the as-rolled con- 
dition, and have characteristics more similar to ordinary 
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designs, exemplifying moderate weight reduction, can be 
obtained at no increase over the price of conventional 
equipment. The light-weight cars designed by the 
Mechanical Advisory Committee appointed by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation are representa- 








Table II—Comparison of Cost and Weight of Steel for A. A. R. Standard Cars and M.A.C. Light Weight Cars at Prices effective March 5, 1937 


Cost oF STEEL FoR Box Cars 
Copper-bearing steel for 























A.A.R. Std. Car Cor-Ten steel for M.A.C. It.-wt. car 
RR -_ \ Ss ee : aR: 
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structural steel than to any other material. They are tive of conservative practice. At present prices, if Cor-Ten 


especially suited for application in place of mild steel and 
provide the advantages of the more costly alloy steels 
without requiring heat treatment to develop the most 
desirable physical properties. 


The Cost of Weight Reduction 


The cost of high-tensile-steel freight cars, as com- 
pared with similar equipment of plain steel, depends 
largely on the amount of weight reduction. Some recent 


is used for all the rolled-steel parts, the increased cost 
of this material over the copper steel required for the 
corresponding A. A. R. standard car is as follows: 
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Details of weights and costs for both materials ‘are 
shown in Table II. It will be noted that the increase 
in cost is largest for hopper cars. However, the Cor- 

(Continued on page 311) 











Miller Favors One Big Railroad 


LCC. chairman believes unified system would simplify rates, 
reduce waste — Suggests trainload rates 


HAIRMAN Carroll Miller of the Interstate Com- 
[. merce Commission, addressing the annual meeting 

of the National Association of Railroad and Util- 
ities Commissioners in Salt Lake City on Tuesday of 
this week,* suggested consolidation of the railroads into 
one national system as the “logical solution” of railroad 
difficulties. Such a system, he said, “should result in a 
simple rate structure, no differently rated territories, uni- 
form tariff classification, transportation wastes reduced 
to a minimum, and many other manifest benefits.” 

He also expressed interest in “how much thought has 
been given by the railroads to making trainload rates.” 
Chairman Miller, who made it clear that he was express- 
ing only his own views and not those of the Commission, 
spoke in part as follows: 

“During the greater part of my professional life, I 
have had to do with rates and rate making, mostly in 
connection with public utilities and especially with manu- 
factured and natural gas. Utility rate making is a simple 
job compared with that for railroads, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons being that substantially every utility is a 
monopoly. The regulation of a monopoly is decidedly 
different from regulating a competitive industry. A 
utility often has competition but none from a utility of 
its own kind, as is the case with the railroads. However, 
I think it is safe to say that every well-managed utility 
operating company is able to make a fair profit. 


Easier to Assure Utilities a Fair Return 


“The rates of the utilities are mostly based on costs 
which can be determined with accuracy after the values 
of the properties are ascertained. As present day repro- 
duction values of the properties are demanded in most 
cases, it becomes necessary to spend large sums of money 
and much time in making successive appraisals, which is 
a burden on the commissions, corporations and the public. 
It seems to me that appraisals, after they are once made, 
should be kept up to date much in the same manner as 
our Bureau of Valuation now keeps the railroad values 
current. This procedure would probably save much 
money, and certainly much time, for both the corpora- 
tions and the rate-making bodies involved. The equit- 
able rate-making base appears to be the correct book 
value (original cost). 

“When an individual makes an investment in the 
stock of a public service corporation, he should be war- 
ranted in expecting a fair return on his money, and not 
on an appraised value at any particular date which may 
result in a percentage of return either considerably higher 
or lower than at the time he invested, depending 
upon values at the date of the appraisal. The use of 
book value as a base would greatly simplify the work 
of fixing a rate, tend to stability in rate making, and 
save large expenditures of time and money. 

“As I have said, it appears to be simple enough to 
make rates for a monopoly, but in the case of railroads 
where competition is so keen between the individual 


*A report of further proceedings at this meeting will be published in 
next week’s Railway Age. 


roads as well as, in later years, with other forms of 
transportation, the problem is indeed a very complicated 
one. 

“We, in federal and state regulatory work, recognize 
our obligations to encourage and preserve the inherent 
advantages of, and foster sound economic conditions in, 
all transportation agencies under our jurisdiction. Our 
responsibilities to that end are, in my opinion, the main- 
tenance of a modern, comprehensive national transporta- 
tion system adapted to the needs of our commerce as well 
as our national defense, and the proper guidance of each 
agency comprising our national transportation system to 
assure the continuance of each in its proper sphere. 


Favors Rates Based on Costs 


“While it is apparent that all transportation rates 
should be based primarily on cost of operation, there 
are certain other factors to be taken into consideration. 
However, because of the competition between the various 
transportation agencies, I believe we should apply the 
same principles to all in determining the reasonableness 
of their rates. It is only in this way that each agency 
will know its economic field of operation and be able to 
concentrate in developing and improving its efficiency 
within its own limitation and, with proper co-ordination, 
combine to give us the strong national transportation 
system we need. 

“Rates are often fixed by making comparisons with 
existing rates. When such a process is followed, the 
history of the latter must be taken into consideration. 
Otherwise, errors may continue to pile up until finally 
some rates thus arrived at may be entirely too low or 
too high. It is well to check them with the costs of 
operation, when there is any doubt. In prescribing just 
and reasonable rates, fares, or charges for railway trans- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce Commission has in 
the past found it extremely difficult to consider the cost 
of providing the transportation, as one of the important 
factors in rate making. 

“The railway business is so complex that only a small 
portion of the expenses can be charged directly against 
any particular service, and most of the so-called ‘com- 
mon expenses’ are incurred for the joint benefit of several 
services. Hundreds of cost exhibits have been submitted 
to the Commission by carriers and shippers but the 
methods of assignment and apportionment of the common 
expenses have varied widely, and the unfortunate result 
has been that such cost figures could not be accepted with 
confidence and. often have been almost wholly disre- 
garded in the decisions reached by the Commission. 


Necessity for Cost Finding Increases 


“Railway carriers have heretofore opposed the intro- 
duction of cost accounting methods believing that such 
detailed records would be very expensive to maintain 
and of little value while the costs of their competitors 
were unknown and the rates charged by them were not 
subject to Commission regulation. With the passage 
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of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 the need for reason- 
ably accurate cost data on both railway and highway 
services has become imperative and there has been a 
marked increase in the number of cases before the Com- 
mission where either one or both classes of carriers at- 
tempt to analyze their costs. 

“The Commission’s Bureau of Statistics is gathering 
from every known source suggestions for improvement 
in the methods used in analyzing railway expenses, the 
objective being to obtain cost data sufficiently accurate 
to warrant confidence in the results, without burden- 
ing the carriers with unnecessary accounting. Several 
important steps have been taken during the past two 
years to utilize the best suggestions. 

“The first step was the improvement of rules for sepa- 
rating freight and passenger expenses which had been 
effective since January 1, 1920, but these rules were 
objectionable in many respects. Representatives of 
the Association of American Railways and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission sat down together with a deter- 
mination to find the best answers to each problem and 
mutually satisfactory agreements were reached on each 
disputed point. The revised rules were made effective 
January 1, 1936. All of those who participated in the 
conferences expect that further improvements in the rules 
will be made from time to time as our knowledge of the 
factors influencing costs increases. A second step was 
the revision of annual and monthly report forms used by 
railways in their reports to the Commission, to provide 


‘ better segregations of certain expenses and more sta- 


tistical information as to carrier operations. 

“Another step now under way is the preparation of 
rules which will enable the carriers or the Commission 
to localize expenses if and when necessary by providing 
for the assignment and apportionment of railway system 
freight expenses between accounting divisions and the 
further separation of such expenses between those 
chargeable to road, yard, water transfer, station, special 
services, general overhead, and taxes. The proposed 
rules are now being discussed by representatives of the 
railways and the Commission’s staff. 

“Similar rules for analyzing the expenses of highway 
carriers are now under consideration. They will pro- 
vide for the assignment and apportionment of system 
freight expenses between types of highway vehicles, sta- 
tions, overhead expenses, and taxes, and the further 
separation of vehicle expense between routes. 

“In some cases the Commission may find it desirable 
to submit to both railway and highway carriers a form 
of standard questionnaire, for expense analyses. Two 
Such cases are now before the Commission—Docket 
27565, Petroleum Products from California to Arizona, 
and Docket 27571, Naval Stores from Mississippi to 
Gulf Ports. The Commission’s Bureau of Statistics has 
been assigned the task of gathering and summarizing 
the cost data, and its problem is to obtain an analysis of 
the expenses of each type of service sufficiently accurate 
to warrant the confidence of carrier and commission of- 
ficers with a minimum disturbance to carrier accounting 
routines and a minimum cost for carrier preparation of 
the nécessary exhibits. 


“Scientific” Rates Must Be Introduced Slowly 


“To carry on its cost studies the Commission has 
added to its staff several experts who have had many 
years of practical transportation experience in man- 
agerial, operating and accounting fields. The carriers 
have indicated a willingness to cooperate in the work 
and it seems apparent that we are on the threshhold 
of a new advance in the art of rate making. 


‘systems. 
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“We often hear of scientific rate making. Since I 
am more or less of a scientist, naturally I would prefer 
such procedure but when it is considered how rates have 
been made in the past, the economics and commercial 
conditions of the whole country would be upset if such 
a method were suddenly adopted. Perhaps, as rates 
based largely on costs are adopted, the rate structure 
will gradually approach the scientific. 

“In recent years, the consideration of whether or not 
an individual railroad was earning more than a fair 
return on its investment has seldom been necessary. But 
when and if such a question should arise, we would be 
faced with the factor of competition between the rail- 
roads. If we ordered the railroad having excess earn- 
ings to reduce its rates, the chances are that it would get 
more traffic, and probably earn more money, at the ex- 
pense of its competitors and their shippers. As an ex- 
ample of what has happened and may happen again with 
competitive rail carriers, there are some companies that 
have invested earnings in their properties, over and above 
a fair return on the money originally invested, to such 
an extent that large proportions, if not the entire prop- 
erties, now represent excess earnings, a part or all of 
the original investments having been returned to the 
stockholders in the form of dividends. 

Another great difficulty in making rail rates is in fix- 
ing those to apply between differently rated territories. 
The constant controversy in this connection between the 
Southern and Official Territories is a fair example. 
Many shippers of the South contend there is a rate 
barrier between them and the northern markets. The 
southern roads often make proposals to establish rates 
for the entire haul on the basis of rates within official 
territory but the official lines generally refuse to concur 
no doubt primarily because of the divisions demanded 
by the southern lines. Perhaps the divisions question 
should be considered by the Commission when such rates 
are proposed although that issue is seldom presented by 
the parties when the cases are brought to us. A report 
recently issued by the Tennessee Valley Authority makes 
rate proposals that might result in a rate barrier be- 
tween the North and South and other territories, 
against the North. 


Consolidation Into a Single System 


“In presenting testimony in Ex Parte 115, the rail- 
roads considered their properties as a whole in so far 
as investment and percentage of profits were concerned. 
I am making no criticism of this procedure but it at 
once suggests the idea of one railroad system. Tf all 
the railroads were operated by one corporation, it is 
apparent that value for rate making purposes should be 
placed only on used and useful property. Various pro- 
posals have been written on ways and means of com- 
bining the railroads into one or a limited number of 
If none of these proposals is satisfactory, I 
am confident that a fair plan can be worked out to have 
all the rail carriers operated as one system, if there be- 
comes sufficient public interest in and demand for such 
procedure. 

“The logical solution of the railroad difficulties seems 
to be one national railroad system. Such a system 
should result in a simple rate structure, no differently 
rated territories, uniform tariff classification, transporta- 
tion wastes reduced to a minimum, and many other 
manifest benefits. By whatever equitable means one na- 
tional railroad system might be accomplished, the se- 
curity owners. generally should ultimately be in a better 
position than under present competitive and complicated 
conditions. 
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“The rail carriers contend that other agencies of trans- 
portation are subsidized. Regardless of the merit of this 
contention, we must deal with expenses as we find them 
when basing rates on costs. The ceiling of rates that a 
carrier can expect to receive for its service will be the 
cost to the shipper of the service by his own trucks or 
by contract carriers. In this connection, I wonder how 
much thought has been given by the railroads to making 
train-load rates. 

“Comparatively little consideration has been given to 
the question of what is inherently an appropriate and 
reasonable basis for motor carrier rates that will be fair 
to the general public and assure the growth of the in- 
dustry. Within the ranks of the motor carrier industry 
there seem to be two schools of thought on the subject 
of rate making, those carriers that are content to use 
railroad rates as a measuring stick, and those that are 
making an effort to establish their rates based on the cost 
of operation. 


Regulation Reduced Motor Rates 


“While the majority of states now have motor carrier 
regulations, few have undertaken to prescribe motor 
carrier rates. It is significant, however, that since the 
passage of the Motor Carrier. Act, 1935, those few 
states that have prescribed motor carrier rates, have, 
after exhaustive studies and research, based their find- 
ings on the cost of operation. The first result in com- 
pelling motor carriers to publish and file their rates was 
a lowering of the general level of such rates. Competi- 
tors were given definite advice of the rates being charged 
and this resulted in driving them to the lowest levels. 
Faced with rising operating costs the motor carriers be- 
came greatly concerned, and the past few months has 
seen a decided improvement in the adjustment of these 
rates due to the carriers’ willingness to sit in round table 
conferences to consider the subject. 

“We are yet to receive a formal protest from a ship- 
per in this field to the effect that the level of rates was 
unreasonably high and this, in my opinion, is an indica- 
tion that it is not the tendency of motor carriers to estab- 
lish their rates on an unreasonably high level. The rail 
carriers continue to reduce their rates to meet ‘motor 
truck competition,’ and it is ikely that we shall be called 
upon to intervene in the competitive warfare between 
railroads and motor carriers. 

“T believe that most of the members of this Associa- 
tion have had little to do with air transport and, assum- 
ing that you are not familiar with our duties recently 
acquiréd under the Air Mail Act, I shall describe some of 
them briefly. My observation is that the fixing of air- 
mail rates is one of our most difficult problems. Among 
the principal reasons being the rapid progress and devel- 
opment of the air transport industry, with the conse- 
quence that rates fixed today may not be proper tomor- 
row. However, we are required to review the rates each 
year and, therefore, if a rate becomes improper, it will be 
promptly corrected. 


The Question of Air Mail Rates 


“Our jurisdiction embraces the fixing of fair and rea- 
sonable rates to be paid by the government for the trans- 
portation of mail by airplane but does not extend to con- 
trol over rates for the transportation of passengers and 
property. The Act requires us to make an annual re- 
view of such rates including the audit of the books, ac- 
counts, and entire business records of the carriers, exam- 
ination and scrutiny of their purchases and rents to de- 
termine their reasonableness, and an investigation into 
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the relationship of stockholders and employees of the 
carriers to their vendors to see that none is unduly bene- 
fited—all for the purpose of ascertaining whether any 
carrier earned an unreasonable profit. We are required 
to report the results of these rate reviews to the Post- 
master General and to both Houses of Congress. Lim- 
ited authority is also given us to authorize extensions of 
non-mail services of air-mail carriers where we find they 
do not compete in any way with the existing service on 
an air-mail route, and to pass upon complaints of unfair 
practices of ail-mail carriers. We are directed to require 
from the carriers under our jurisdiction semi-annual re- 
ports of all free transportation granted by them. _ 

“A rather unique feature of the rate-making provisions 
of the Air Mail Act of 1934 is the limitations placed 
upon our power to fix air-mail rates. We may not pre- 
scribe rates which exceed certain specified amounts in 
cents per airplane mile, and we are required to deter- 
mine rates so that the aggregate compensation payable 
thereunder shall, after July 1, 1938, fall within the antic- 
ipated postal revenue from air mail. The question of 
how the aggregate compensation so ascertained shall be 
apportioned among the individual carriers is left to our 
determination, as is also the method or methods to be 
used in estimating the revenue from air mail. The latter 
duty is especially complicated due to the use by the pub- 
lic of both regular and air-mail stamps on letters and 
packages transported by airplanes and the great number 
of post offices through which such mail passes. 


Transport Plant Overexpanded 


“Tf jurisdiction over the granting of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity had been given the Commission in 
1887 when the Act to Regulate Commerce was passed, 
instead of at the late date of 1920, I am confident that 
the condition of the rail carriers would be better than it 
is today. I venture to say that, unless such jurisdiction 
over air carriers is promptly given to some governmental 
agency, that industry will find itself over-extended in the 
near future. There is no doubt that the general trans- 
portation facilities existing at the present time are much 
more than required to handle the available traffic. The 
conditions are more pronounced in some parts of the 
country than in others.” 


Delaware & Hudson Installs 
More Welded Track 


(Continued from page 302) 


tion in the track. During the rail renewal operations, the 
two outside bolt holes are drilled in the rails and the bars 
are applied, forming the temporary connection until the 
Thermit closure weld can be made. 


Thermit Closure Welds 


Making the Thermit closure welds in track involves 
much the same procedure as making standard Therm 
pressure rail joint welds, except that an insert section 
of metal is used between the facing rail heads and upper 
parts of the webs. This insert brings about in part the 
pressure necessary between the rail heads for producing 
an effective pressure weld, and, at the same time, pro- 
vides an opening between the adjacent rail bases and 
lower sections of the web for producing the Thermt 
part of the weld. To make a closure weld of this 


character requires approximately three hours time, which 
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means that these welds must be made during periods of 
light traffic, or that traffic must be detoured around the 
work. Most of the closure welding has been done be- 
tween trains, and, to permit of the greatest progress, a 
number of welds have been completed at the same time 
by independent Thermit welding gangs. As a result, 





The Long Rails Unload Themselves as the Train is Pulled From 
Beneath Them 


as many as five or six closure welds have been made at 
one time during intervals between traffic movements. 

Where the closure welds are made before the rail is 
lined into the track, the welding operations are fun- 
damentally the same as those involved when the rail is in 
the track, using the insert method, the primary requisite 
being the proper facing and spacing of the rail ends, and 
the provision of enough compression in the rails to permit 
of %o-in. to %¢-in. pull-up in effecting the pressure 
weld in the head area. If the rails have been unloaded 
carefully, a minimum of adjustment is usually necessary 
to bring the facing ends into proper position for welding. 

If there is an appreciable gap between rail ends, and 
if for any reason it is not desirable to adjust the rails 
longitudinally to the proper position, a short length of 
rail can be welded into the gap, making two Thermit 
welds. Where this procedure is resorted to, the first 
of the welds is made by the usual Thermit pressure weld 
process, without an insert, while the second weld is made 
as a closure weld, with an insert, as already described. 
Following rough dressing-up of the welds, the long rail 
lengths are then lined into the track in rail renewal opera- 
tions, and the final grinding of the head area is done 
with a reciprocating-type grinder. 

All of the rail welding on the D. & H. has been 
carried out under the immediate direction of H. S. Clarke, 
engineer maintenance of way. 


Railway Buying Slows Up 
(Continued from page 304) 


dollar, were short of the six months’ total in 1929 by 
approximately $279,000,000, or 36 per cent. 

Fuel purchased in the six months totaled approxi- 
mately $145,166,000, compared with $127,959,000 in the 
same period in 1936. Expenditures for crossties totaled 
god 5,000, compared with $20,839,000 in the first half 
ot 1936. 

Purchases in June, unadjusted for differences in ma- 
terial costs, totaled $22,383,000 for fuel this year, as 
compared with $19,367,000 last year ; $6,020,000 for ties, 
as compared with $4,149,000 last year; and $54.124.000 
tor miscellaneous materials, as compared with $38,193,- 
000 last year. 
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Freight-Car Construction 
of High-Tensile Steel 


(Continued from page 307) 

Ten cars can carry more pay load, due to their lower 
tare weight; consequently, on the fairer basis, namely 
that of cost per ton of capacity, the Cor-Ten equipment 
costs no more than standard cars of copper steel. These 
cost comparisons are based on prices at the mill plus 10 
per cent for stores and handling expense. The actual 
difference in the delivered cost would be less, because 
freight charges on the plain steel would be more than on 
the high-tensile steel. 

It has been pointed out before that the superior cor- 
rosion resistance of Cor-Ten can be utilized either to re- 
duce maintenance costs and to lengthen the life of the 
car structure, or to effect a reduction in weight and add 
to pay-load capacity, as economy and service require- 
ments may dictate. The final design will depend, in each 
case, on the relative importance which the designer as- 
signs to increased strength and longer life on the one 
hand, and to lighter weight and increased carrying 
capacity on the other. Even though conditions vary 
widely between different types of equipment and under 
different conditions of climate and service, the relative 
life of Cor-Ten and copper steel should approximate the 
estimate given above and, with that as a basis, the sec- 
tions used can be chosen for increased life and reduced 
maintenance cost or for life equal to that of existing 
equipment with reduction in dead weight and consequent 
savings in operating expenses. 

When the economics of different designs of freight 
cars are being considered, all the pertinent factors re- 
quire investigation in order to determine the most eco- 
nomical balance between first cost, maintenance and 
operating cost, for the particular conditions under which 
the equipment will operate. Data available from the 
statistics of Class I railroads as a whole will serve to 
give the average results of such an analysis, although the 
figures are not necessarily representative for any indivi- 
dual railroad. Estimates prepared by various authori- 
ties indicate generally that the cost of hauling the tare 
weight of cars in freight service is about three times the 
amount spent for freight-car repairs. It seems, therefore, 
that, taking the railroads as a whole, the greatest savings 
made possible by the use of high-tensile steels would 
probably be obtained by decreasing operating costs 
through the reduction of dead weight. It has been 
pointed out that the adoption of these materials adds 
little now to the cost per car and usually does not in- 
crease the cost per ton of capacity. Therefore, even 
moderate savings in maintenance or transportation costs 
will justify the use of light-weight equipment built of 
high-tensile corrosion-resisting steel. 

The railroads have been trying for years to reduce the 
weight of freight cars, and have recognized the savings in 
transportation costs resulting from weight reduction. 
Nevertheless, now that materials are available which 
make lighter cars practical, some roads seem reluctant 
to build high-tensile steel freight equipment unless they 
are certain that immediate, direct savings on their own 
lines will insure a substantial net saving from such equip- 
ment. It should be recognized that, as high-tensile steel 
cars come into more general use, each road will receive 
approximately as many such cars as it sends off its line. 
The operating savings from light weight equipment will 
then result in mutual benefits. The decisions of the 
railroads regarding the type of equipment they purchase 
should be governed by the fact that their operations in- 
volve general interchange of freight and they will only 
be able to achieve the operating economies that light- 
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weight equipment will produce by adopting policies that 
will put large numbers of such cars into use in inter- 
change. The railroads cannot avail themselves of the 
full economic possibilities of the high-tensile steel devel- 
opment if they strive solely to obtain maximum savings 
while cars are on the home road. In the end, it will be 
profitable for all the railroads to build cars to obtain 
the maximum savings, whether they are effected in main- 
tenance or in operation, and irrespective of the propor- 
tion of mileage the cars make on the owning road. 

Substantial progress has been made toward uniformity 
of construction in freight cars, as shown by the fact that 
over 91 per cent of the house type and hopper cars 
ordered from April 1, 1936, to June 9, 1937, were of 
A. A.R. standard design or conformed closely thereto. 
The advantages thus gained should not be abandoned 
with the introduction of high-tensile steel cars. The next 
logical step appears to be the formulation of recom- 
mended practice as an aid to railroads that desire to 
build light-weight equipment. Such designs should be 
based on an analysis of the economics of weight reduction 
for the railroads as a whole. 

Mr. Sillcox says: “Of the countless details which to- 
gether make up the railway car, either freight or pas- 
senger, every one is deserving of much individual, stu- 
died attention. That basic materials of construction are 
provoking the most interest is explained by the novelty 
of changing long established practices and the aggressive 
approach by the producers of new alloys.” The situa- 
tion may be appraised in different ways. Surely the mere 
novelty of changing long established practices was not 
the incentive that caused 24 railroads to use high-tensile 
steel in over 16,000 freight cars. The producers may 
have approached the introduction of these new materials 
aggressively, but it is altogether possible that the eco- 
nomic benefits to be derived from their use have 
prompted the railroads to apply them. 

In the foregoing we have endeavored to clarify certain 
statements that seemed obscure and to explain some 
points regarding the new types of steel on which there 
might be slight misunderstanding. The aim has been to 
avoid statements based only on opinions, because the high- 
tensile steel development has now progressed in time and 
scope to the stage where it is thought that almost any 
questions concerning it can be answered on the basis of 
data now available. 


B. & L. E. Receives Ten 
2-10-4 Locomotives 


HE Bessemer & Lake Erie received ten 2-10-4 type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany during the early part of the present summer. 

These locomotives are closely similar to a number of 
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others of the same type which the railroad has purchased 
at various times since 1929. They have practically the 
same total weight and combined tractive force as the lasi 
preceding order which was delivered by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works in 1936. Few departures from well-es- 
tablished practice have been made in the construction o! 
these locomotives. One of the outstanding features, how 
ever, is the use of flame-cut frames of rolled steel fur- 
nished by the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 

These locomotives have large boilers with an inside 
diameter of 90 in. at the first ring. The firebox includes 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
2-10-4 Type Locomotives 


PE cnc abariies eee ener ne epeeh bob aha sons B. & L. E. 
DEE Duicdmunesemue erecta teeee so onnecupeeurs American Locomotive C 
Te GE PONS ao oe cb cccrecer tac etecess 2-10-4 
EE CN oun oul wee etyares core b'e 8 arhue ew a Oa H-1-D 
Dt SE -oSitevcetns anes orepesaceteetes 621-630 
9 a eee ee June, 1937 
RE eee Te ere eee Freight 
Rated tractive force, engine, 81 per cent, 

i ER a ee reer 97.300 
Rated tractive force, with booster, Ib. ....... 110,400 
Weights in working order, Ib.: 

IR ee cd oduceny wea ees ener es 369,100 
Oe ee ea er ee ce 38,300 
eee SOUR DOU onic ccc cin cicensse vice ve'sciee 112,600 
EE Daa ewee cbse tesecknarnedeeys 520.000 
a ee ere ee ree a 377,200 
Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 
EE a a ee eee ee ee 22-4 
a RS ee eee ee ee 45-6 
Eueme and tem@er total ......ccccescsceses 95-21% 
Driving wheels, diameter, outside tires, in. ... 64 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in. .. 2-31x32 
NS SE io Pesan codele bio bCeeleMeeiien Walschaert 
Valves, piston type, SIME, IM. 2c cc cccccccccese 5 
Boiler: 
Te ee rer 250 
Diameter, first ring, inside, in. ............ 90 
EE, Oo diaenece saves penaneeeees 1501/16 
I ee wien Scare ed ene ee wanae'e 102% 
Combustion chamber length, in. ........... 4914 
Arch tubes, number and diameter, in. ..... 3 
Thermic sSyphons, NMUMDEr ....cccccccevsece 2 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. ......... 222-314 
Flues, number and diameter, in. .......... 78-21% 
Length over tube sheets, ft. and in. ....... 21-6 
Fuel CeCe e eer eeeeeesereeteseserereteseres Soft coal 
SET EEA OT COE Cee Standard Type B 
I OS I aa ay winene ao gd edie eee 106.6 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and comb. chamber .............. 414 
MN IE xiao os a ha ala ered Keres giecesiuieme aes 32 
re thie Gada DE Ars ROR Eee GRO Sa RA 116 
I: (SN 45 Cele am tinkieeewiewieehaeiro 562 
I EE I i corals a acral puetmenace Ce eeeue 5,338 
I ad c:edidien memenadaneataek 5,900 
NN Ee ee 2,396 
Combined evap. and superheat. ............ 8,296 
Tender: 
NE crn eo en Seance ne mew baer ats 12-wheel 
i | ae ree ee 23,000 
i Oe ny ee are 26 
Se ee ere re eee 6-wheel 








a combustion chamber which extends forward into the 
barrel of the boiler 49% in. and is fitted with two Thermic 
syphons and three arch tubes. The locomotives have 


Firebar grates which are fed by the Standard Type B 
stoker, with the stoker engine in the tender. The boiler 
includes a Type E superheater, the header. of which in- 
cludes the American multiple throttle. The boiler feed 
equipment includes the Elesco exhaust-steam injector. 
The boiler is fitted with the Barco low-water alarm. 
Tubes and flues are 21 ft. 6 in. long. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 2-10-4 Locomotive Built by American Locomotive Company 
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The locomotives have a driving-wheel base of 22 ft. 4 
in.; this is also the rigid wheel base. The journals are 
fitted with crown bearings and grease-packed cellars. 
With the exception of the main wheels, the driving- 
wheel centers are of the spoke type. The main-wheel 
centers are Baldwin disc type. 

The radial engine truck and four-wheel trailer truck 
are both the General Steel Castings type. The engine 
truck is fitted with Dieter full-floating journal bearings. 
The crossheads are of alloy cast steel operating in multi- 
bearing guides. The driving axles, main crankpins, main 
and side rods are of manganese-vanadium steel. 

The locomotives are fitted with 15-in. piston valves 
operated by Walschaert valve gear and controlled by a 
Franklin Type E power reverse gear. The brakes are 
Westinghouse No. 8 ET with two 8'%-in. cross-com- 
pound air compressors. 

The tender frame is built up of channel sections. On 
it is mounted a rectangular tank carrying 23,000 gallons 
of water and 26 tons of coal. The tender trucks are of 
the Buckeye six-wheel type. 

The principal dimensions and weights are given in the 
table. Ae 


Resort to Mediation 


in Wage Controversy 
DP ie cos, ost in the campaign of the Big 


Five train and engine service brotherhoods to 

obtain a 20 per cent increase in pay for their 
members entered a new phase on Saturday, August 28, 
when conferences in an attempt to settle the dispute 
by mediation were begun at Chicago under the direction 
of Dr. William M. Leiserson, a member of the National 
Mediation Board. Intervention in the controversy by 
the National Mediation Board came suddenly after the 
collapse of negotiations at Chicago between the Carriers 
Conference Committee and representatives of the unions, 
during which the railroads took the position that they 
were unable to grant any part of the 20 per cent increase 
requested. 

On Wednesday, August 25, following by a few hours 
the breakdown of the wage negotiations, the threat of 
a strike entered the picture for the first time when the 
unions issued a statement at Chicago saying that they 
“were left no alternative other than to set the day and 
hour for the men to withdraw from the service,” citing 
as their authority the results of a strike ballot which 
was taken previous to the negotiations. Incidentally, 
this is the first time in the history of national negotia- 
tions between the railroads and their employees that 
representatives of the latter have entered the conferences 
with an affirmative strike ballot to back up their de- 
mands. With matters thus rapidly approaching a crisis, 
the National Mediation Board, having been advised by 
both sides of the failure of the negotiations, proffered 
its services, which were immediately accepted by both 
parties. 

In his attempt to settle the controversy by mediation 
Dr. Leiserson has met separately behind closed doors 
with the five chief officers of the unions and with the 
Carriers Conference Committee in an attempt to reach 
a settlement without imposing authority of any kind. 
li these efforts fail, the next legal step would be an 
attempt on the part of the National Mediation Board 
tc get the parties to agree to arbitration under the terms 
of the Railway Labor Act. If a strike should be called 
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at any time the Mediation Board must declare the exist- 
ence of an emergency and refer the matter to the Presi- 
dent, who may then appoint a fact-finding board to in- 
vestigate the dispute and render a report within thirty 
days. 

The collapse of the wage negotiations came after 11 
days of conferences between union and carrier repre- 
sentatives, during which each side presented pertinent 
argument and evidence. Details of these presentations 
were not made known until after the breakdown of the 
negotiations and, therefore, too late to be included in 
last week’s issue. Attending the meetings were 14 mem- 
bers of the Carriers Conference Committee, under the 
chairmanship of H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel of 
the Pennsylvania, between 275 and 300 general chair- 
men of the unions, and the chief officers of the five 
brotherhoods, namely, Alvaney Johnston, grand chief 
engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers ; 
D. B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; J. A. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Conductors; A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and T. C. Cashen, president of the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America. Represented by these conferees were 
86 railroads and about 250,000 train and engine service 
employees. 

The Carriers Conference Committee, in addition to 
Mr. Enochs, is composed of the following: H. D. Bar- 
ber, assistant to vice-president, Erie; R. W. Brown, 
vice-president, Reading-Jersey Central Lines; J. W. 
Smith, vice-president, Boston & Maine; J. G. Walber, 
vice-president, New York Central Lines ; J. H. Aydelott, 
general manager lines east, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; E. J. Connors, assistant to executive vice- 
president, Union Pacific; H. E. Stevens, vice-president, 
Northern Pacific; F. L. Thompson, vice-president, Illi- 
nois Central; G. E. Bruch, assistant general manager, 
Norfolk & Western; J. B. Parrish, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Chesapeake & Ohio; R. C. Parsons, assistant vice- 
president, Louisville & Nashville; H. D. Pollard, re- 
ceiver, Central of Georgia, and L. B. McDonald, general 
manager, Southern Pacific Lines (in Texas and Louisi- 
ana.) C. D. Mackay, assistant vice-president of the 
Southern, is also a member of the committee, but was 
prevented by illness from attending either the wage 
negotiations or the mediation proceedings. 

During the negotiations, which began on August 11, 
the arguments of each of the brotherhoods in support 
of their request for increased wages were presented in- 
dividually by their chief officers, each of whom was 
answered by Mr. Enochs, who acted as spokesman for 
the carrier group. While the arguments of each of the 
union representatives dealt specifically with the par- 
ticular problems of the class of employees involved, the 
theme was essentially the same in all cases. The em- 
ployee representatives emphasized the increases which 
have occurred in the cost of living since 1932 and sought 
in part to justify the increase in pay on this basis. They 
contended also that their members were entitled to a 
so-called “cultural” wage, which was defined as one 
permitting the purchase of such items as automobiles 
and the giving of college educations to their children. 

Another argument voiced by the union representatives 
was that the productivity of their members is now vreater 
than ever before and that, as a consequence, they are 
entitled to a greater share of the earnings of the in- 
dustry. As further justification for the pay increase, 
they pointed to the recent increases in pay which have 
been given to employees of other industries, and also 
to the fact that railroad employees, as a group, have 
not received increases since 1929. They argued also 
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that the rates of pay of railroad employees do not com- 
pare favorably with those in other industries, and con- 
tended that annual compensation per worker of $2,053 
is essential for a living wage and that $2,255 is necessary 
to provide essential luxuries. 

Changing conditions of employment were also cited 
by the union representatives as factors which justify 
increased pay for their members. The duties of train 
and engine service employees, they contended, are now 
more exacting than ever before, particularly on high- 
speed passenger and freight trains. Other factors cited 
were the hazard of operation, especially in yards, and 
the strain and fatigue imposed by the more exacting 
duties. Another point mentioned was the slow rate of 
promotion among train and engine service employees. 
Formerly, said the union representatives, the positions 
of brakemen and firemen were in the nature of appren- 
ticeships, but now they are permanent jobs with little 
possibility of advancement. The representatives of the 
carriers were told also that it is the responsibility of 
industry to maintain the purchasing power of labor by 
making increases in pay where possible. Finally, the 
unions told the carriers that they were not responsible 
for the financial condition of the railroads. 

In support of the refusal to agree to the union’s 
demand for a 20 per cent pay increase, Mr. Enochs 
presented figures to refute the arguments of the union 
representatives and to show that their members already 
constitute a favored class of employees. The union 
representatives were told that the rates of pay of their 
members are now in excess of those established by de- 
cision No. 2 of the Railway Labor Board in 1920, which 
placed rates of pay for railroad employees at an all-time 
high, and that subsequent revisions have had the effect 
of increasing the spread between the pay of the train 
and engine service groups and other classes of employees. 
Figures were cited to show that the average straight- 
time compensation paid per hour actually worked reached 
an all-time high for trainmen and enginemen (including 
switch tenders and hostlers) during the first four months 
of this year, being 100.9 cents per hour as compared 
with 94.6 cents per hour in 1929, 

Continuing this phase of the argument, Mr. Enochs 
presented figures, based on reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, showing that the average com- 
pensation per employee for 1936 was $2,812 for con- 
ductors, with road freight conductors (local and way 
freight) receiving an average of $3,221 ; $1,977 for train- 
men, with assistant road passenger conductors and ticket 
collectors receiving an average of $2,364; $3,067 for 
engineers, with road freight engineers and motormen 
(local and way freight) receiving an average of $3,713; 
and $2,094 for firemen, with road freight firemen and 
helpers (also local and way freight) receiving an average 
of $2,549. For all trainmen and enginemen, including 
switch tenders and hostlers, the average compensation 
per employee last year was $2,343. 

In answer to the contention of the employees that a 
raise in pay is justified because of the increased cost 
of living, Mr. Enochs presented figures to show that 
because of the decrease which has taken place in the 
cost of living since 1929, the purchasing power of the 
weekly wages of train and engine service employees, 
on the average, was 12.8 per cent greater during the 
first four months of 1937 than it was in 1929. 

Throughout the negotiations the carriers committee 
contended also that the railroads could not absorb the 
increase in expenses of $116,000,000 annually that would 
result from the 20 per cent pay increase. In support 
of this argument, figures were cited showing what would 
have happened to the earnings in 1936 of the 86 carriers 
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represented by the conference committee if the 5-cent- 
an-hour increase to non-operating employees and a 20 
per cent increase in pay to operating employees had 
been in effect. These figures reveal that, whereas the 
railroads in the Eastern group enjoyed a net income 
of $71,497,149 last year, they would have suffered a 
deficit of $8,641,772 if these wage increases had been 
in effect. On the Western lines the effect would have 
been even more drastic, for, whereas these lines had a 
deficit last year of $8,245,796, they would have had a 
deficit of $94,079,104 if it had been necessary to pay 
the higher compensation to employees. As for the 
Southern lines the actual net income of $95,236,192 
would have been reduced to $66,168,776. For all the 
carriers represented the actual net income of $158,487,- 
545 in 1936 would have been converted into a deficit 
of $36,552,100. 

Mr. Enochs also cited increased competition and its 
effect on revenues as another reason why wage increases 
at this time are not justified. He also called the atten- 
tion of the union representatives to the fact that the 
earnings of certain classes of train service employees 
have been increased automatically without the expendi- 
ture of additional effort on the part of the recipients 
by the increased weights on locomotive drivers and the 
higher speeds of trains. The increased productivity of 
employees in general, which the unions cited as justifi- 
cation for increases in pay, has been brought about, 
he said, by the expenditure of large sums by the rail- 
roads for improvements, while, as a consequence of these 
improvements, the physical effort required on the part 
of employees is less now than formerly. 

The employees were also told that they were making 
it difficult for the railroads to pay increased compensa- 
tion by fostering “class” legislation, such as federal and 
state full-crew and train-limit bills, which, if enacted, 
will increase the expenses of the carriers substantially. 
Finally, the union representatives were told that the 
“saturation point” had been reached and that the rail- 
roads were unable to absorb any increase in compensa- 
tion to the train and engine service employees. 

By Wednesday, August 25, at noon, it had become 
clear that the conferees were in complete disagreement 
and that nothing could be accomplished by a continuance 
of the meetings, and they were, therefore, terminated. 
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C.&O. Acquisition 
Is Recommended 


Examiner urges commission to 
approve direct control of 
Nickel Plate and Erie 


Holding that the proposed transaction 
would “be in harmony with and in further- 
ance of the commission’s plan for the con- 
solidation of railway properties, and will 
promote the public interest,” Ralph R. 
Molster, an examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a proposed re- 
port to the commission, has recommended 
that it approve the acquisition by the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio of control of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis and the Erie by pur- 
chase of the stock of these two companies. 
Examiner Molster would condition the au- 
thorization for the merger upon an ac- 
ceptance by the C. & O. of any finding 
that the commission may make regarding 
the acquisition of short-lines assigned to 
System No. 6. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio applied on Feb- 
ruary 4, for authority under section 5(4) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, to acquire 
control through acquisition of capital stock 
of the Nickel Plate and the Erie. A hear- 
ing was held during the summer at which 
there was an intervention made upon the 
part of Elmer Nafziger, receiver of the 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis and 
George E. Warren and Harry A. Mis- 
kimin, as a protective committee repre- 
senting the Springfield’s bonds. The 
Springfield, a short line operating in 
Southern Illinois, contended that in the 
merger of the three roads it should first 
be acquired by the C. & O. as a condition 
precedent to the consolidation. During the 
hearing the receiver for the road testified 
that the inclusion of the line in system 
No. 6 (the C. & O. system) would result 
in annual savings of approximately $27,- 
610 in overhead expenses and $12,500 spent 
to maintain off-line agencies. 

The C. & O. moved for a dismissal of 
the interventions upon the grounds that 
the Springfield’s line does ‘not connect or 
have direct traffic relationship with any 
line immediately involved in the present 
Proposals, that the record does not indi- 
cate that preservation of the line is re- 
quired by public convenience and neces- 
Sity, and that the record raises a serious 
question as to whether, if the line is to be 
Preserved, it properly belongs in system 
No. 6. The examiner goes on to point 
out that the latter contention is not a 
Proper one for consideration in this case. 
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“The fact,’ says the examiner, “that a 
line of railroad is allocated in the consoli- 
dation plan to one or more of the systems 
alone does not establish public need for 
its permanent preservation. Nor does the 
record in this proceeding warrant a con- 
dition of the kind sought by the Spring- 
field interveners.” 

In the application to the commission the 
C. & O. stated that it proposed to take 
over from the Virginia Transportation 
Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
25,100 shares of Nickel Plate common 
stock, 151,405 shares of Erie first pre- 
ferred, 60,195 shares of Erie second pre- 
ferred, and 769,800 shares of Erie 
common; and, from the Alleghany Cor- 
poration, 167,300 shares of Nickel Plate 
common and 215,000 shares of Erie com- 
mon. Taken together these interests would 
amount to 57.02 per cent of the Nickel 
Plate and 55.68 per cent of the Erie se- 
curities having full voting power. The 
end result of the transaction would simply 
be to eliminate one of the holding com- 
panies in the Van Sweringen “empire,” 
the Virginia Transportation Corporation, 
which was formed as a “convenience” 
corporation for the purpose of holding the 
C. & O.’s interests in the Erie and the 
Pere Marquette. 


25 Fusion-Welded Cars To Be 
Built by duPont 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the E. I. duPont deNe- 
mours & Co. to construct for experimental 
service in the transportation of anhydrous 
ammonia 25 tank-car tanks fabricated by 
the fusion-welding process. 


Pullman Porters Get Pay Boost 


As the result of an agreement signed 
last week by the Pullman Company and 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
8,000 Pullman porters will receive a wage 
increase of $12 a month. The signing of 
the agreement terminated negotiations 
which started in April. 


N. Y. Fans to Visit Maybrook 


On Sunday, September 12, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford will run a 
special train from Grand Central terminal, 
New York, to the shops of the Lehigh & 
Hudson River at Warwick, N. Y., and re- 
turn, via Danbury, Conn., and the Hudson 
River bridge at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., pro- 
viding for stop-overs at Warwick and at 
the New Haven-Lehigh & Hudson River 
yards at Maybrook, N. Y. Railroad En- 


.thusiasts, Inc., Railroad Magazine, and the 


Railway & Locomotive Historical Society, 
New York chapter, are the sponsors. 
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R. R. Ferry Set-up 
Largest in World 


A.A.R. surveys this phase of 
operations ‘‘that seldom 
appears in spotlight’’ 


“With virtually the same regularity of 
performance that marks their other serv- 
ices, the railrords of this country are today 
operating the imost extensive car ferry 
systems in the world,” says a recent state- 
ment from the Association of American 
Railroads. This, the statement adds, is a 
phase of railway operations that seldom 
appears in the spotlight, “yet it is an im- 


portant link in the rail transportation 
chain.” 

More than 2,000 pieces of floating equip- 
ment, including steamers, tug boats, car 
floats, barges, lighters and miscellaneous 
units, are owned by the railroads which 
employ a sizeable army of marine workers, 
who “can handle a hawser or sing a 
chantey with the best of ocean-going sailor 
men.” Car ferries are operated by the 


railroads, for the most part for the trans- 
fer of freight cars, although there are a 
number of places where they are still used 
in passenger service. In almost any harbor 
of any importance in the country, on the 
Great Lakes, along the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific Coast, as well as on some of the 
larger rivers in the interior, car ferries 
are to be found. They range from “the 
rather unpicturesque blunt-nosed car floats 
which are lashed to powerful little tugs 
and carry only a limited number of cars, 
to the large and specially designed trim- 
like craft which can stow a fair length 
train at one time.” Millions of tons of 
freight are moved annually by means of 
these adjuncts to rail service. 

The most important and extensive car 
ferry service in operation in this country is 
that on the Great Lakes. While most navi- 
gation on those lakes closes for the winter, 
the floating services maintained and oper- 
ated by the railroads in avoiding circuitous 
routes and busy car transfer points carry 
on as usual throughout the year. From 
the standpoint of lines involved, steamers 
and routes operated, character of traffic 
handled and deep water operation, with its 
storms and ice conditions, the Lake Michi- 
gan service constitutes the largest car ferry 
system in the world. Six railroads oper- 
ate nine routes across the lake, serving ten 
ports or terminals. The shortest route, 
across the Straits of Mackinac, is about 
10 miles, while the others range from 65 

(Continued on page 321) 
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Seven Months Net 
A 2.73% Returm 


$357,899,351 compares with 
$299,738,774 or 2.3 per 
cent in 1936 


Class I railroads in the first seven 
months of 1937 had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $357,899,351 which was at 
the annual rate of return of 2.73 per cent 
on their property investment, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. In the 
first seven months of 1936, their net was 
$299,738,774 or 2.3 per cent, and in the 
first seven months of 1930 it was $450,935,- 
427 or 3.48 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
seven months of 1937 totaled $2,452,418,- 
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the first seven months had a net railway 
operating income of $210,962,008, which 
was at the rate of 3.19 per cent. For the 
same period in 1936, their net income was 
$193,866,200 or 2.95 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment, while in 1930 it was $254,- 
169,877 or 3.99 per cent on their property 
investment. Gross in the Eastern disirict 
for the first seven months totaled $1,237,- 
803,516, an increase of 9.1 per cent com- 
pared with 1937, but a decrease of 20.9 
per cent compared with 1930. Operating 
expenses totaled $885,693,244, an increase 
of 8.7 per cent above 1936, but a decrease 
of 24.7 per cent under 1930. Net in the 
Eastern district for July was $28,990,312 
compared with $32,528,258 in July, 1936, 
and $38,379,153 in July, 1930. 

In the Southern district net for the first 
seven months was $46,857,548, or 2.63 per 
cent as compared with $38,485,128, or 2.17 
per cent in 1936, and $48,370,223, or 2.61 
per cent in 1930. Gross in the Southern 








Class I Railroads—United States 


Month of July 
1937 


Total operating TEVENUES «2... cccsccccccccceces 
Total operating expenses ..........cceccccece 
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Operating ratio—per cent .........-.seseeeees 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent 


Seven Months Ended July 31 
1937 
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Net railway operating income ............2++. 
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Rate of return on property investment—per cent 


1936 1930 
$365,148,234 $349,670,911 $451,786,925 
266,640,598 248,317,687 327,955,974 
26,819,229 27,944,754 30,949,817 
60,527,576 61,722,346 81,470,731 
73.02 71.01 72.59 
2.62 2.68 3.55 

1936 1930 
$2,452,418,669 $2,222,251,053 $3,111,900,121 
1,825,538,587 1,669,401,494 2,378,147,109 
192,942,392 176,820,602 208,450,360 
357,899,351 299,738,774 450,935,427 
74.44 75.12 76.42 
2.73 2.30 3.48 








669 compared with $2,222,251,053 for the 
same period in 1936, and $3,111,900,121 for 
the same period in 1930, an increase of 
10.4 per cent in 1937 above 1936, but 21.2 
per cent below 1930. Operating expenses 
amounted to $1,825,538,587 compared with 
$1,669,401,494 for the same period in 1936, 
and $2,378,147,109 in 1930—9.4 per cent 
greater than the former, but 23.2 per cent 
below 1930. 

Class I roads in the seven months paid 
$192,942,392 in taxes compared with $176,- 
820,602 in the same period in 1936, and 
208,450,360 in the same period in 1930. 
For July alone the tax bill amounted to 
26,819,229, a decrease of $1,125,525 or 
4.0 per cent below July, 1936. The de- 
crease for July was due to adjustments by 
some carriers crediting their tax accounts 
with payroll taxes set up in 1936 under 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. 

Nineteen Class I roads failed to earn 
expenses and taxes in the first seven 
months of 1937, of which seven were in 
the Eastern district, two in the Southern 
district, and ten in the Western district. 

For July alone net railway operating in- 
come was $60,527,576, which, for that 
month, was at the annual rate of return 
of 2.62 per cent; in July, 1936, the net 
was $61,722,346 or 2.68 per cent on invest- 
ment, and in July, 1930, was $81,470,731 or 
3.55 per cent. Gross for July amounted to 
$365,148,234 compared with $349,670,911 in 
July, 1936, and $451,786,925 in July, 1930; 
operating expenses totaled $266,640,598 
compared with $248,317,687 in the same 


month in 1936, and $327,955,974 in July, 
1930. 
Class I roads in the Eastern district for 


district for the first seven months amount- 
ed to $309,189,996, an increase of 10.4 per 
cent compared with the same period in 
1936, but a decrease of 21.0 per cent under 
1930. Operating expenses totaled $230,- 
111,843, an increase of 8.0 per cent above 
1936, but a decrease of 25.9 per cent under 
1930. In the Southern district for July 
the net was $4,790,372 compared with $6,- 
118,158 in July, 1936, and $5,429,199 in 
July, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district for 
the first seven months had a net of $100,- 
079,795, which was at the rate of 2.13 per 
cent; for the same seven months in 1936, 
they reported a net of $67,387,446, or 1.44 
per cent, and for the same period in 1930 
a net of $148,395,327 or 3.12 per cent. 
Gross in the Western district for the 
seven months’ period amounted to $905,- 
425,157, an increase of 12.1 per cent above 
1936, but a decrease of 21.6 per cent under 
1930. Operating expenses totaled $709,733,- 
500, an increase of 10.7 per cent compared 
with 1936, but a decrease of 20.4 per cent 
under 1930. For July alone, railroads in 
the Western district reported a net of $26,- 
746,892 compared with $23,075,930 for 
July, 1936, and $37,662,379 in July, 1930. 


Railroads in Colorado Ordered to 
Pay Sales Tax 


Under a ruling of Homer F. Bedford, 
treasurer of the state of Colorado, the 
railroads in that state are no longer ex- 
empt from payment of the sales tax. Un- 
der the previous encumbent in this posi- 
tion, Charles M. Armstrong, the railroads 
were not required to pay the tax. 
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Greyhound to Get 
N.H. Bus Routes 


Former would trade its stock 
for long-distance lines 


of N. E. T. 


Long-distance bus routes of the New 
England Transportation Company, high- 
way subsidiary of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, will be consolidated 
with parallel services of the New England 
Greyhound Lines, in which the railroad 
affiliate will acquire a stcck interest, if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission grants 
applications filed this week by New Eng- 
land Greyhound. Under the proposed ar- 
rangement the N. E. T., which was a pio- 
neer among highway subsidiaries of the 
railways, would remain in the bus field 
only as an operator of local routes. In- 
tensive competition among various carri- 
ers for passenger traffic and the adverse 
effect on buses of the two-cents-per-mile 
railroad coach rate are given as reasons 
for the proposed merger which, it is hoped, 
“will bolster the weakened financial condi- 
tion” of the companies involved. 

Three applications were filed—one deal- 
ing with the acquisition, and the other two 
with financial arrangements. Consumma- 
tion of the transaction would give the 
N. E. T. 10,000 shares or one-half of New 
England Greyhound’s 20,000 shares of 
common stock; the other half would be 
held by the Greyhound Corporation which 
would also be the owner of New England 
Greyhound’s outstanding 4,640 shares of 
non-voting preferred. 

Routes of the New Haven affiliates in- 
volved include all of the long-distance serv- 
ices of the N. E. T. and its two subsidi- 
aries—Victoria Coach Line, Inc., and 
Berkshire Motor Coach Lines. Specific- 
ally, the agreement between the railroad 
subsidiary and the Greyhound affiliate, 
which is a part of the application, describe 
the lines to be merged as those constitut- 
ing the entire operations of Greyhound 
and its affiliates within the area bounded 
by New York City, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Springfield, Boston, Long Island Sound 
and the Atlantic Ocean, except the Al- 
bany, N. Y.-Boston, Mass., line of the 
Central Greyhound Lines (a New York 
Central affiliate). N. E. T. lines to be 
merged constitute the entire operations of 
it and its affiliates “in through operation 
between New York and Pittsfield, Spring- 
field and Boston.” 

The agreement stipulates, however, that 
N. E. T. “may continue to operate a 
comprehensive local motor bus service 
within the area described.” Where through 
routes parallel such local routes, New 
England Greyhound will handle through 
passengers only; but N. E. T. agrees not 
to consolidate these local lines so as to 
compete with New England Greyhound, 
and not to short-haul the latter. The 
agreement will not alter the present char- 
ter services of either company. Grcy- 
hound further agrees to co-ordinate its 
transportation system with that of N. E. T. 
and the New Haven, and to use the facili- 
ties, personnel and services of those two 
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companies “in every feasible way.” Also, 
New England Greyhound will undertake 
so-called ‘‘guaranteed operations” at the 
behest of New Haven trustees, provided it 
is guaranteed a net profit of two cents per 
bus mile on such required services. The 
contract was signed for New England 
Greyhound by R. E. Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent, and for N. E. T. by President H. S. 
Palmer, also trustee of the New Haven; 
C. E. Smith, vice-president of the New 
Haven and president of the Victoria Coach 
Line and the Berkshire Motor Coach 
Lines, signed for those two N. E. T. af- 
filiates. 

The acquisition application sets forth 
that the proposed transaction will be con- 
sistent with the public interest because it 
will permit a more frequent, convenient 
and better integrated service on the routes 
involved. Schedules will be staggered, 
better station facilities will be provided 
and there will be a more efficient distri- 
bution of equipment. New England Grey- 
hound will be enabled to offer “a first 
class transportation service under the ad- 
verse conditions brought about by the re- 
duction of railroad coach fares to two 
cents per passenger mile.” Figures are 
included to show that the lines involved 
earned $304,968 in 1935, but lost $19,570 
in 1936 and $17,741 in the first six months 
of 1937. The railroad fare cut was cited 
as the major cause of the drop in revenues 
and net earnings after 1935. 

The application goes on in the latter 
connection to call attention to New Eng- 
land’s congested and winding highways 
which make the New York-Boston run- 
ning time of buses approximately 60 per 
cent longer than train time, thus rendering 
it “more difficult to compete against low 
rail fares in this territory than elsewhere.” 
The situation, it adds, is further agegre- 
vated by severe competitive conditions—a 
total of 75 scheduled trips are operated 
daily by common carriers each way be- 
tween New York and Boston. These in- 
clude 22 train schedules, 40 bus services, 
11 airplane schedules and one _ boat-bus 
route. Another of the latter, the Fall 
River Line (a New Haven affiliate), it is 
recalled, “recently gave up the competitive 
struggle.” Of the 40 daily New York- 
Boston bus schedules, the N. E. T. and 
Greyhound have been operating 23. 

Reduced passenger revenues, it is next 
contended, are not sufficient to support the 
services of both companies on a paying 
basis; and the proposed merger is sub- 
mitted “as the most effective means of 
adjusting the service to meet existing 
conditions.” 

In addition to the 10,000 shares of stock 
which it proposes to issue to N. E. T., 
New England Greyhound will assume li- 
ability for $56,391.38 of N. E. T. equip- 
ment obligations. In the latter connection 
it will acquire 33 buses with a net book 
value of $149,850.67; other tangible as- 
sets to be acquired bring the net book 
value of property (including the buses) 
thus proposed to be transferred to $170,- 
266.33. Routes to be transferred have 
been appraised on the basis of their earn- 
ing power and the savings which the 
merger is expected to bring. 

Of the two accompanying applications 
dealing with the financing of the proposed 
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transaction, one seeks authority for New 
England Greyhound to assume liability for 
the $56,391.38 of N. E. T. equipment ob- 
ligations mentioned above and for $204,000 
of equipment mortgage notes of the Grey- 
hound Corporation.. The latter cover 17 
new buses acquired for Greyhound’s New 
England operations before routes in that 
territory were segregated into New Eng- 
land Greyhound, which was incorporated 
in Connecticut on May 28. In the other 
finance application New England Grey- 
hound seeks authority to issue the 10,000 
shares of its common stock to N. E. T., 
and 9,000 shares of common and _ 1,000 
shares of preferred to Greyhound Corpor- 
ation, the latter in repayment of indebted- 
ness. 

The issuance, of this stock would give 
N. E. T. and Greyhound Corporation equal 
holdings of New England Greyhound com- 
mon. The latter when organized in May 
issued only 1,000 shares of common, all of 
which is held by Greyhound Corporation. 
The stated value of each no-par share is 
$23.65418, which would give N. E. T.’s 


10,000 shares a stated value of $236,541.80. ° 


Fan Meeting 


The National Railway Historical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia chapter, which regular- 
ly meets on the first Thursday of each 
month in the Broad Street Suburban sta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will, due to the Labor Day week-end, hold 
its next meeting on September 9, dedicated 
as “Baltimore & Ohio night.” 


Agency Extends Air Service 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
through its own air express division, took 
over the business of the General Air Ex- 
press division of the Transcontinental 
Western Air, Inc., on September 1. As 
successor to the discontinued air line ex- 
press affiliate, the agency will enlarge its 
air express field through the established 
services of the Transcontinental organiza- 
tion. 


Chicago Traffic Group Rides 
“Rocket” to Rock Island 


On August 31, 130 members of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago chartered one of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific’s new 
Diesel-powered streamline “Rockets,” for 
a trip to Rock Island, Ill., where they vis- 
ited the Rock Island Arsenal and played 
golf on the Arsenal golf course. Lunch- 
eon was served on the train and dinner 
at the Arsenal. 


Transit Rate on Grain Denied by 
Western Carriers 


The Western Trunk Line committee last 
week denied the request of certain western 
grain markets for the establishment of 
transit privileges on grain shipments be- 
tween various markets. The request was 
based on a recently issued permissive or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which gives the railroads the right 


_to establish transit privileges if they so 


desire. In a letter to the petitioners de- 
nying their request, J. A. Farmar, chair- 
man of the Western Trunk Line commit- 
tee, said: “The carriers, after careful 
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study, believe that such action will result 
in a serious diminuation of their revenues. 
In this period of advancing costs of opera- 
tion and in view of the generally unsatis- 
factory earnings of the carriers generally 
in the Western district, it is their belief 
that the conservation of their revenues in 
order to preserve an adequate system of 
transportation in the interests of Ameri- 
can agriculture and industry constitutes a 
most grave obligation on their part.” The 
markets which joined to ask the transit 
privileges were Omaha, Neb., Memphis, 
Tenn., Leavenworth, Kan., and Atchison 
and St. Joseph, Mo., St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. 


Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
to Meet on September 29 


The next meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board will be held at Spo- 
kane, Wash., on September 29. Acting on 
the suggestion of Dean W. A. Schoenfield, 
Oregon State college, chairman of the 
agricultural council of the board, invita- 
tion to membership has been extended to 
the secretary of each production credit as- 
sociation of the Pacific northwest. It is 
estimated there are more than 200 such 
associations. 


“Roomette” to Be Tested on 
Twentieth Century 


The new type of Pullman sleeping car 
known das the “roomette” entered a two- 
week test period on the New York Central 
on August 27, when one of them was 
placed in operation on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. It is expected that a num- 
ber of cars of this type will be placed in 
service on the New York-Chicago run of 
this company next year. There will be 
no increase in charges for the “roomette” 
over the present rate for a single-occu- 
pancy standard Pullman section. 


New Jersey Would Reopen New 
York Harbor Lighterage Cases 


The state of New Jersey has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
petition seeking a reopening and a re- 
hearing of the New York harbor lighterage 
cases which were decided contrary to con- 
tentions of New Jersey interests in July, 
1934. The position of New Jersey in 
these cases is that railroads serving the 
New York district should not be permitted 
to absorb the cost of New York harbor 
lighterage services in the line-haul rates, 
thereby equalizing the latter throughout 
the port area. 


B. A. R. Places New Cars on 
“ Rroostook Flyer” 


The use of ultra-violet rays in air-con- 
ditioning equipment for the control of 
bacteria features the six new cars which 
the Bangor. & Aroostook has placed in 
service on the Aroostook Flyer between 
Bangor, Me., and Van Buren. The new 
cars, three of which will be placed on 
each run of the train, comprise four 
coaches and two combined buffet and 
lounge units, all of which are fitted with 
the special air-conditioning equipment. 

The coaches, which accommodate 84 pas- 
sengers in individual, reclining seats, are 
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finished in silver-gray and cream and are 
fitted with large circular plate-glass mir- 
rors at the end partitions. The buffet-cars 
are manned entirely by Filipino waiters 
and kitchen assistants. 

It is reported that over 5,360 persons 
inspected the new equipment on its first 
trip through the “potato empire.” 


Bills Signed 


President Roosevelt has signed the sig- 
nal inspection bill (S. 29) and the relief 
rates bill (S. 2619), both of which passed 
at the recent session of Congress. The 
former, one of railway labor’s ‘“make- 
work” measures, authorizes the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to require the in- 
stallation of signaling devices, while the 
relief rates amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Act is designed to relieve rail- 
roads from charges of discrimination in 
situations where reduced rates are granted 
to meet drought or other emergency con- 
ditions. 


A. C. L. Special Train Boosts 
Live-Stock Development 


Since August 23, a special live-stock de- 
velopment train of the-Atlantic Coast Line 
has been stopping at country centers locat- 
ed on the road for purposes of encouraging 
profitable live stock management and bal- 
anced, efficient farming methods. Spon- 
sored by the road, in co-operation with 
the University of Georgia Agricultural 
Extension Service and College of Agricul- 
ture, the Coastal Plains experiment station 
and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the train consists of seven bag- 
gage cars and coaches carrying demon- 
strating apparatus, live poultry, hogs, and 
beef cattle, and displays illustrating proper 
feeding, crop control, and other recom- 
mended agricultural methods. 


C. N. Road-Rail Vehicle Placed in 
New Brunswick Service 


The Canadian National placed one of its 
recently developed “auto-railer” vehicles in 
service between Moncton, N. B., and St. 
John, on August 30. Already in operation 
on several lines of the road, the auto-railer, 
described in the Railway Age of May 22, 
page 890, is a passenger-mail-baggage ve- 
hicle adapted for service on the highway or 
on rails with quick change to either. 

This original New Brunswick service of 
the vehicle comprises an 180-mile round 
trip between Moncton and St. John, cov- 
ered daily except Sunday. This run fol- 
lows New Brunswick’s first railway route, 
built by the European & North America 
in 1853, the 84th anniversary of which is 
scheduled within the next few weeks. 


Pension Applications 


Applications of railway employees for 
pensions were being received by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board at the rate of 
about 500 a day during the latter part of 
August. At that time approximately 65,- 
000 applications had been granted, includ- 
ing about 55,000 from former pensioners 
of the railroads and 10,000 from those 
seeking to retire since the final pension 
plan was enacted into law, effective July 
1. Meanwhile it is thus far indicated that 
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annuitants die at the rate of about 15 a 
day. 

August payments to the 65,000 on the 
rolls during that month aggregated about 
$4,000,000. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1938, the Board has available about 
$141,000,000 comprised of a $99,880,000 
appropriation which it received in the past 
session of Congress and the $41,000,000 
which was the railroad retirement ac- 
count’s unexpended balance. 


' Canadian Riflemen Compete 


Competing the past week-end for both 
national and international riflery honors, 
Canadian railroad gunners met in Lachine, 
Que., on August 28 in an inter-railway Ca- 
nadian match and on August 29 shot their 
scores to be matched with the teams of 
England and the United States for the 
International Railway Rifle trophy, de- 
scribed in the Railway Age of August 14. 
Neither of the latter two national teams, 
however, have established scores as yet. 

The 20 Canadian National-Canadian Pa- 
cific marksmen composing the national 
team broke their own previous records 
when they compiled an aggregate score of 
7,778 out of a possible 8,000 point in 
shooting for international honors. 

In the inter-Canada match, the Canadian 
National team shot a score of 7,664 out 
of a possible 8,000 points, retaining pos- 
session of the S. J. Hungerford trophy. 


Club Meetings 


The September meeting of the Canadian 
Railway Club will be held in the Windsor 
hotel, Montreal, Que., on September 13. 
At that time, Dr. H. G. Littler, Canadian 
National Industries, Ltd., will present a pa- 
per entitled, “Scientific Research and In- 
dustry.” 

The Toronto Railway Club will next 
convene on September 27, in the Royal 
York hotel, Toronto, Ont. The principal 
speaker will be T. E. McDonell, president, 
Canadian Pacific Express Company, whose 
subject will be “Extension of Pick-up and 
Delivery System and Related Cartage Ar- 
rangements.” 

The Traffic Club of Baltimore will in- 
augurate the fall and winter season of its 
silver jubilee year on the evening of Sep- 
tember 14 at a dinner meeting to be held 
at the Baltimore Country Club, Baltimore, 
Md. United States Senator Millard E. 
Tydings of Maryland will be the guest 
speaker. 


Public Sale for the Mauch Chunk 
Gravity Road 


The Mauch Chunk & Summit Hill grav- 
ity railroad, on default of $10,000 funded 
indebtedness, was to be sold at a public 
auction on September 2 at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., by the Mauch Chunk National Bank, 
trustee of the road. The famous old 18- 
mile railroad was built in 1827 by the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company for 
the purpose of carrying coal from _ its 
mines at Summit Hill down a nine-mile 
stretch to the Lehigh river. Uphill mo- 
tive power was furnished by mules until, 
in 1844, two steam-powered inclined planes 
were built to carry the cars up Mt. Pisgah 
and Mt. Jefferson, the new roadway for 
which, added to the origirial track pre- 
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served for downhill gravity operation, gave 
the line a circuit distance of 18 miles. 

In 1870 the road was abandoned as a 
coal carrier and leased from the Central 
of New Jersey, the contemporary owning 
company, by local operators for use as a 
passenger-carrying transport “specialty.” 
Lack of patronage finally led to abandon- 
ment of the line in 1931. 


San Francisco Challenger to Enter 
Service on September 15 

A new train, to be known as the San 
Francisco Challenger, will be placed in 
service between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on September 15 by the Chi- 
cago & North Western, the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Union Pacific. The train will 
carry the latest type of reclining chair 
cars, modern all-steel tourist sleeping cars. 
and a full lounge car with bar. All cars 
will be air conditioned. There will be a 
chair car reserved for the exclusive use 
of women and children, and a stewardess- 
nurse will be in attendance on the train. 
Economy meals will be featured, with 
breakfast being offered at 25 cents, lunch- 
eon at 30 cents and dinner at 35 cents. 

Westbound, the train will leave Chicago 
at 10:22 p.m. and will arrive at San Fran- 
cisco at 8:32 a.m. on the third day, thereby 
approximating the schedule of the Over- 
land Limited, which, effective also on the 
same date, will become an all-Pullman 
train, carrying a club car and full lounge 
car, and a stewardess-nurse instead of a 
maid. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Depreciation rates applicable to the 
equipment of 12 roads are prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
recently-issued series of sub-orders and 
modifications of previous sub-orders in 
No. 15100, Depreciation Charges of Steam 
Railroad Companies. The composite per- 
centages, which are not prescribed rates 
but merely the averages of such, range 
from 2.84 per cent for the Lorain & 
Southern to 8.82 per cent for the East 
Washington. 

The largest of the 12 roads is the Guif, 
Mobile & Northern, the rates for which 
are prescribed in a sub-order modifying 
a previous sub-order. Its composite per- 
centage is 4.25 per cent derived from the 
following prescribed rates: Steam _ loco- 
motives—owned, 4.13 per cent; steam loco- 
motives—leased, 4.56 per cent; freight 
cars—owned, 3.75 per cent; freight cars— 
leased, 7.48 per cent; passenger cars in 
streamlined trains, 6.53 per cent; other 
passenger cars owned, 4.55 per cent; pas- 
senger cars—leased, 13.01 per cent; work 
equipment—owned, 3.03 per cent; work 
equipment—leased, 7.72 per cent; miscel- 
laneous equipment, 24.36 per cent. 


D. & R. G. W. Holds Third Annual 
Employees’ Purchase Week 


Sponsored by the Ship and Travel By 
Rail Club of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, the third annual Rio Grande 
Employees’ Purchase Week was held dur- 
ing the period from August 25 to Sep- 
tember 2, inclusive. The purpose of this 
event is to impress Denver merchants and 
other business men with the importance 
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of the purchasing power of the railroad 
and its employees. During the week the 
employees of the railroad carry cards 
which are given to merchants when pur- 
chases are made. The cards this year con- 
tained information showing the system pay- 
roll for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1937, the Colorado and Denver payrolls 
for the same period, the purchases of coal, 
material and supplies in Colorado during 
the calendar year 1936, and the Colorado 
general and miscellaneous state taxes paid 
by the railroad during the same year. The 
card also tells the merchant that the pur- 
chases of the employee are a reminder of 
the value of the railroad payroll, taxes 
and purchases to the state, the city and 
the merchant. The merchant is also re- 
minded of the fact that the employee ap- 
preciates the freight and passenger busi- 
ness which is given to the railroads and is 
told that “the more traffic my railroad car- 
ries, the more money I have to spend with 
you.” 


Herington, Kan., Celebrates Rail 
Jubilee 


Herington, division point on the Rock 
Island in Central Kansas, on August 30- 
September 2 celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its incorporation, which was 
coincidental with the construction of the 
Rock Island to that point and its estab- 
lishment there of a division terminal. 

August 31 was set aside as “Rock Island 
Day” in the celebration and on that day 
one of the new “Rocket” trains was oper- 
ated into the town bearing Governor W. 
A. Huxman, the train later being opened 
for inspection. ‘ 

In a special 62-page illustrated edition 
of the bi-weekly Herington Times-Sun, 
issued in connection with the celebration, 
events in the town’s history—which closely 
parallels that of the railroad in the state 
—are set forth in considerable detail: How 
the founder of the town induced the rail- 
road management to establish its terminal 
on his land, involving a considerable shift 
of the line from its original location; the 
building of the stone station building and 
roundhouse; many railroad photographs, 
old and new; the story of the coming of 
the Missouri Pacific (which preceded the 
Rock Island but does not have a terminal 
at this point) ; and an article “19 Copy 7” 
in which a former dispatcher relates the 
difficulties of operating the east end of the 
Kansas Division of the road before it was 
double-tracked. 


The Canadian Roads in July 


The Canadian Pacific in July had net 
operating revenues totaling $1,095,460, be- 
ing $116,360 higher than in July, 1936, 
while operating net for the seven-month 
Period at $9,355,614 was $1,585,514 over 
the corresponding period of 1936. 

Gross revenues in July totaled $12,041,- 
527, an increase of $464,097 over the $11,- 
577,429 for July a year ago and operating 
expenses for the month were also higher 
by $347,736, rising from $10,598,329 to $10,- 
946,066. Gross revenues in the seven 
months ended with July were $78,831,788, 
an increase of $5,210,012 over the gross of 
$73,621,776 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Operating expenses in the pe- 
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riod increased by $3,624,497 to $69,476,174 
from $65,851,676. 

The Canadian National’s operating rev- 
enues in July were $16,662,985, as com- 
pared with $15,296,295 in July, 1936. 
Operating expenses were $15,704,086, 
against $15,209,091 during the similar pe- 
riod of last year. There was a net operat- 
ing revenue of $958,899 in July, 1937, as 
compared with $87,204 in July, 1936, an 
increase of $871,695. 

For the seven months of the present 
year, operating revenues were $111,659,- 
299, against $100,757,723 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Operating ex- 
penses for the seven months were $104,- 
032,452, compared with $98,195,480 for the 
similar period of 1936. Net operating rev- 
enues for the seven months of 1937 were 
$7,626,847, compared with $2,562,243, an 
increase of $5,064,604 over 1936. 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of May, 1937, now in 
preparation for the printer, will show: 


Month 5 months ended 


of May with May 
—— 
Item 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Number of train ac- 
cidentS ...... 707 555 3,933 3,660 
Number of casualties 
in train, train- 
service and non- 
train accidents: 
Trespassers: 
PEO ona cece tune 251 234 921 927 
es 252 289 928 996 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


dents:* 
oe rer 1 1 5 
Injured ... 58 37 221 217 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 
Killed .... 1 1 4 1 
Injured ... 144 145 736 664 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
2. err eres 8 7 
ee ee 50 70 Jat 337 
Employees on duty: 
Eee 49 30 308 267 
Eniured 2.640... 1,976 1,633 9,982 8,722 
All other nontres- 
Dassers :} 
SO” eee 146 147 816 702 
a 553 428 3,032 2,754 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
SS 448 413 2,058 1,909 
Injured ........ 3,033 2,602 15,230 13,690 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 

Number of accidents. 313 247 


1,919 1,674 

Persons: 
eee 132 119 752 642 
|e 371 285 2,226 2,002 


Business on Hiawatha Shows 
Steady Gain 


That high-speed streamlined passenger 
trains have a lasting appeal is indicated 
by the fact that patronage of the Hia- 
watha of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific is still showing a steady 
growth. From January 1 to July 31 of 
this year this train, which operates be- 


_tween Chicago and the Twin Cities, car- 


ried 188,497 paying passengers, as com- 
pared with 149,076 in the corresponding 
period of 1936, a gain of 39,436. From 
August 1 to August 15, this year, 17,892 
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paying passengers were carried, as com- 
pared with 16,669 in the same period of 
last year, an increase of 1,223. In July 
the train carried 34,333 passengers as 
against 29,261 in July, 1936, and 20,237 
in the same month of 1935. Since the 
train went into service on May 29, 1935, 
it has carried a total of 636,689 paying 
passengers. The latter figure includes 
passengers carried by the train when it 
runs in sections and those carried by the 
North Woods Hiawatha in its run over 
the main line as far as New Lisbon, Wis. 

Gross revenues of the train from Jan- 
uary 1 to July 31 of this year were $890,- 
255, exclusive of dining and buffet car 
receipts. Revenues per train mile on the 
same basis amounted to $3.85 and the cost 
of operation per train mile was $1.23, 
leaving a profit of $2.62 a train mile. In 
computing the expenses of the train, allow- 
ance was made for interest, depreciation, 
and maintenance of equipment, but no 
effort was made to determine what pro- 
portionate share of the track expenses, 
taxes, solicitation, and miscellaneous costs 
should be charged to the train. 


Decree Unifies French Roads 


Effective January 1, 1938, the six main- 
line railways of France will be operated 
as a unit by a newly-created National Rail- 
way Company, of which the state will be 
majority stockholder and the Minister of 
Public Works appointer and supervisor of 
the management personnel, through a de- 
cree issued by the cabinet of Premier Ca- 
mille Chautemps on August 31. As holder 
of 51 per cent of the total capital stock of 
the company, the French government will 
control the affairs of the entire French 
main-line network. J. I. Guinard, presi- 
dent of the Court of Accounts, will be 
chairman of the board, and Cycille Grun- 
pret, present head of the Administration 
Council of the State Railways, will hold 
the vice-presidency. The director-general 
in charge of operation is to be L. E. Besh- 
erais, at present a director of the pri- 
vately-owned Northern Railway. To as- 
sist these appointees, there will be set up 
an administrative council to be composed 
of three important state officers, 12 state 
representatives, 12 nominees of the present 
private companies, two unofficial authori- 
ties on railroading, and four nominees of 
the railroad labor organizations. The board 
of directors of the new company, as yet 
unannounced, will be composed of “repre- 
sentatives of the general interest,’ accord- 
ing to Henri Queuille, Minister of Public 
Works. 

Under the plan of unification, all of the 
present roads will transfer all properties 
to the national company, for which they 
will receive annuities until 1982 and shares 
in the unified company based on the value 
of the rolling stock they deed to it. 

While the plan is close to socialization, 
it is not as revolutionary for the five pri- 
vately-owned French railways as would 
be the case with roads now controlled in 
less degree by the state. For the greater 
part of their history the French companies 
have owned outright only rolling stock and 
supplementary properties, holding operating 
and line leases from the state for the use 
of right-of-ways. These latter, granted 
about the middle of the last century, are 





due to expire individually between 1950 
and 1960. There has also been close finan- 
cial supervision by the state since the rail- 
way conventions of 1859 and 1883 whereby 
the government guarantees the interest of 
and controls the issuance of bonds for the 
construction of new lines. The policy of 
unification, likewise, is not new, since, in 
October, 1921, a law was passed providing 
for the creation of a common fund, simi- 
lar in part to the recapture clause of the 
United States Transportation Act of 1920, 
but in addition, pledging the government 
to make-up operating deficits. 

The railways making up the French sys- 
tem comprise five private roads—the 
Northern, the Eastern, the Paris, Lyons 
& Mediterranean, the Paris-Orleans and 
the Midi (the latter two roads have been 
operated jointly since 1934), and two state- 
owned systems—the French State and the 
Alsace-Lorraine. They have a total mile- 
age of about 26,000 miles. 

Supplementary to the unification decree, 
a plan has been submitted to the cabinet 
providing for co-ordination of the rail- 
ways with highway, water and air trans- 
port. Among other things, it hints at a 
drastic regulation of trucking, especially 
in long-haul service in competition with 
rail routes. 


Negro Congressman Files Com- 
plaint with I. C. C. 


Charging that he was unduly discrimi- 
nated against in that he was forced to 
ride in a “Jim Crow” car when he held a 
first class ticket, Arthur W. Mitchell, Ne- 
gro congressman from Chicago, has filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the trustees of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the IIli- 
nois Central, and the Pullman Company, 
praying that after due hearing and inves- 
tigation the commission should order the 
defendants to cease and desist from the 
practice of selling Negroes first class tick- 
ets and refusing to accord them first class 
accommodations. The complaint also prays 
that the commission will force these car- 
riers to provide the same standard of ac- 
commodations in the “Jim Crow” cars as 
they provide for white patrons. 

Mr. Mitchell alleges that he had pur- 
chased a first class ticket from -Chicago 
to Hot Springs, Ark., and that at a point 
just west of Memphis, Tenn., he was 
forced by the train employees to leave his 
Pullman seat and ride for the remainder 
of the journey in a “Jim Crow” car. The 
train employees, in defending their action, 
relied upon an Arkansas statute which 
provides that Negroes and white persons 
must ride in separate cars in that state. 
The Arkansas statute provides that the 
railroads operating in that state must pro- 
vide equal but separate accommodations 
for colored people. The basis of Mr. 
Mitchell’s complaint is that while he held 
a first class ticket, the railroad did not 
furnish him equal accommodations. 

According to the complainant, the sec- 
ond class car in which he was forced to 
ride was “filthy with filthy toilets, and so 
remained during the entire time this com- 
plainant was compelled to occupy it.” He 
goes on to state that “the first class car 
occupied by the white persons holding 
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tickets identically similar to the first class 
ticket held by this complainant was large, 
comfortable, free from stench and odors, 
well ventilated, lighted, and air-condi- 
tioned; and always clean and sanitary; 
while the second class car which this com- 
plainant was forced to complete his jour- 
ney in was. divided by partitions and used 
jointly for carrying baggage, train crew, 
and passengers; that said car was small, 
poorly ventilated, filthy, filled with stench 
and odors emitting from the toilet, and 
otherwise filthy and indescribably unsani- 
tary.” 

Mr. Mitchell has a suit pending in the 
Chicago circuit court in which he is at- 
tempting to collect $50,000 damages from 
the three companies which he names as 
parties to the transaction of selling him a 
first class ticket. He said at the time of 
filing the suit that he was bringing it in 
an attempt to improve the conditions which 
he claimed existed in “Jim Crow” cars in 
the South. 


Scout Executive Praises Rail 
Service for “Jamboree” 


Declaring that the co-operation of the 
railroads was an important factor in the 
success of the National “Jamboree” of the 
Boy Scouts of America which was recent- 
ly held in Washington, D. C., James E. 
West, chief Scout executive, in a letter to 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, praised the rail- 
roads for the manner in which they suc- 
cessfully transported the scouts who came 
from all parts of the United States. 

“The record of the railroads,” said Chief 
Scout Executive West in his letter to Mr. 
Pelley, “in transporting these scouts and 
scouters to Washington and return is one 
meriting the highest commendation. The 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America is very grateful to you and your 
associates for the part you played in mak- 
ing the railroad co-operation possible. We 
hope that you will look back at our Na- 
tional Jamboree with genuine satisfaction 
that your co-operation was an important 
factor in the accomplishment of this great 
undertaking which will mean so much to 
the future of American youth. We are 
deeply grateful to you.” 

The Jamboree was attended by approx- 
imately 29,000 boy scouts, scout masters, 
and other officials of that organization. 
Practically all were transported by rail to 
Washington and return. Sixty-five special 
trains, loaded with scouts from every part 
of the United States, as well as. many 
foreign countries, arrived in Washington 
during the Jamboree. All of the scouts 
were brought into Washington within a 
period of four days, the greatest number 
of trains arriving on any one day having 
been on June 29 when there weré 30. The 
departure of the scouts and executives be- 
gan on July 9, when 40 trains departed 
in one day from Washington and 24 fol- 
lowed the next day. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 21 totaled 781,247 cars, 
an increase of 3,865 cars or one-half of 
one per cent above the preceding week, 
an increase of 45,771 cars or 6.2 per cent 
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above the corresponding week in 1936, and 
an increase of 155,473 cars or 24.8 per 
cent above the corresponding week in 1935. 
All commodity classifications except coal 
and coke showed increases over the pre- 
ceding week, while all commodity classifi- 
cations except coal and livestock showed 
increases over last year. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads, fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, August 21 

















Districts 1937 1936 1935 
eee 151,565 145,903 127,761 
Allegheny ...... 155,471 148,915 117,168 
Pocahontas ..... 52,333 51,257 44,463 
Southern ...... 99,833 99,549 85,360 
Northwestern ... 142,099 122,570 101,422 
Central Western. 119,109 109,568 99,239 
Southwestern 60,837 57,714 50,361 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 322,045 289,852 251,022 
Total All Roads. 781,247 735,476 625,774 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain 

Products 43,949 39,790 40,457 
Live Stock ..... 15,038 15,837 15,049 
| Bienes 116,046 116,880 99,910 
peepee 9,564 8,518 5.135 
Forest Products... 41,346 37,070 30,765 

gpeeaeromaney 74,895 54,601 36,085 
Merchandise 

en oew as 166,980 166,046 158,329 
Miscellaneous ... 313,429 296,734 240,044 
August 21 ..... 781,247 735,476 625,774 
August 14 ..... 777,382 736,578 614,005 
August 7 .cccce 769,706 728,371 582,077 
eee 782,660 747,529 595,297 
ee OF: uwis aes 770,980 730,981 


§95,572 
Cumulative Total, 
34 Weeks ...25,068,529 22,357,068 19,802,754 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
ended August 21 increased from 51,006 for 
the previous week to 54,761, according vo 
the statement of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The total showed an increase 
of 4,393 over the corresponding week last 
year. 





Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


August 21, 1937 .... 54,761 22,468 
August 14, 1937 .... 51,006 23,048 
August 7, 1937 ..... 47,739 23,228 
August 15, 1936 .... 50,368 20,680 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
August 21, 1937 .... 1,589,051 896,001 
August 15, 1936 .... 1,449,987 762,663 
August 17, 1935 .... 1,414,664 708,524 


Highway-Railroad Crossing Acci- 
dents Increase 


An increase compared with the same 
month last year in the number of acci- 
dents and fatalities at highway grade cross- 
ings took place in May, according to the 
Safety Section of the Association of 
American Railroads. In that month there 
were 313 accidents, an increase of 66 com- 
pared with May, 1936. The number of 
fatalities resulting from those accidents 
totaled 132, compared with 119 in May, 
last year, while 371 persons were injured, 
an increase of 86 above one year ago. 

In the first five months of this year, 752 
persons lost their lives in highway-rail- 
road grade crossing accidents, which ex- 
ceeded by 110 the number of fatalities that 
took place in the corresponding period in 
1936. At the same time there were 2,276 
persons injured, an increase of 224 com- 
pared with the same period last year. A 
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total of 1,919 accidents took place at high- 
way railroad grade crossings in the first 
five months of 1937, compared with 1,674 
in the same period the preceding year. 


Competitive Show for Railroad 
Gardeners 


Railroad employees throughout the 
United States who do flower gardening 
in their spare time are invited to partici- 
pate in the Second Fall Flower Show to 
to be staged September 17-18 at the Penn- 
sylvania’s Thirtieth Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. The displays will be competitive, 
with medals to be awarded the best rail- 
road gardeners. Details are obtainable 
from the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, 1600 Arch street, Philadelphia, or 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden 
Club, 15 North Fifty-second street, that 
city. 


J. C. Davis Dies: Once Director 
General of Railroads 


James C. Davis, who served as director 
general of railroads following the termi- 
nation of the World War, died on August 
30 at Des Moines, Iowa, at the age of 
80 years. A native of Keokuk, Iowa, Mr. 
Davis was born on September 2, 1867. 
After attending the public schools at that 
point and the Hellmuth Boys’ College at 
London, Ont., he entered the law office of 
C. T. Lomax, Keokuk. Being admitted 
to the bar in 1877, he practiced law at 
Keokuk until 1903, and from 1881 to 
1883 he was city solicitor at that point. 

On January 3, 1903, he was appointed 
general attorney for the Chicago & North 
Western for the state of Iowa, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, which position 
he held for sixteen years or until 1918, 
when he was appointed general solicitor 
of the North Western under the federal 
administration, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. In July, 1920, he joined the United 
States Railroad Administration as general 
counsel, holding this position until March 
26, 1921, when he was appointed by Pres- 
ident Harding to the position of director 
general of railroads in charge of the 
liquidation of the affairs of the railroad 
administration and also as the statutory 
agent against whom suits were brought 
arising from federal control of the rail- 
roads. He resigned in 1925. 


Rail Brotherhoods Protest Motor 
Carrier Hours-of-Service Report 


The four railroad train service broth- 
erhoods have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a brief of excep- 
tions to the proposed report of Examiner 
R. W. Snow on hours of service for mo- 
tor carrier employees. The Snow report, 
which was outlined in the Railway Age of 
July 24, page 108, recommended flexible 
hours of service regulations, providing as 
maxima a 60-hour week or not more than 
70 hours in any period of eight consecu- 
tive days with limits of 15 hours “on 
duty” and 12 hours “at work” in any 
period of 24 consecutive hours. Also, the 
sleeper cab would be sanctioned. 

Subscribing to the brief of exceptions 
are the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
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men and Enginemen, and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen. It sets forth that 
“many of the statements found in the re- 
port are unwarranted in the light of the 
evidence,” and cites particularly the ex- 
aminer’s position that only safety of oper- 
ation might be taken into consideration in 
limiting hours of service. To this theory 
“most emphatic exception” is taken, as the 
brief goes on to quote from the Motor 
Carrier Act’s declaration of Congressional 
policy “to foster sound economic condi- 
tions” in the highway field. That, it is 
contended, means good management, and 
good management “in this day and age 
contemplates decent and humane working 
conditions.” 

Next comes a reference to che act’s 
proscription of “unfair and destructive 
competitive practices”—this as an answer to 
the examiner’s intimation that some motor 
carriers can’t remain in business if forced 
to maintain “reasonable” working condi- 
tions. If such operators exist the railroad 
brotherhoods think that the sooner they 
“apply their talents to other fields” the 
better conditions will be for all concerned. 

Coming to specific exceptions the brief 
objects to that part of proposed Rule 1 
which provides that the time spent in a 
sleeper cab shall not be included in com- 
puting the time an employee is on duty. 
The sleeper cab is condemned and _ the 
suggestion is made that if its use be per- 
mitted at all, it should be limited to the 
transport of live stock and _perishables. 
The hauling of household furniture in 
trucks with sleeper cabs “has become an 
employment racket” the brief says. Ob- 
jection is also voiced to Rule 1’s provision 
for only nine hours off duty between 
shifts; it is asserted that the off-duty 
period should “surely be not less than 10 
hours.” 

Rule 2’s proposal to fix a 15-hour “on 
duty” limit in any consecutive period of 
24 hours is called “unreasonable” and one 
which “won’t promote safe driving.” The 
brotherhoods believe that the “on duty” 
limit should be eight hours with reasonable 
leeway to care for emergencies. The 
foregoing is also applied to the 12-hour 
“at work” limit proposed in Rule 3. 

Exception is taken to that part of pro- 
posed Rule 5 which would permit a motor 
carrier to file merely monthly reports 
showing employees’ time “on duty” and 
“at work.” Also, to the inclusion in Rule 
7 of “accident” without further qualifica- 
tion as authorizing work beyond the pre- 
scribed hours. The former, the brief 
says, won’t permit effective enforcement, 
while the latter “will be unwarrantedly 
used to excuse over-work.” 


R. R. Ferry Set-up 


Largest in World 
(Continued from page 315) 
to 100 miles in length. A fleet of some 
20 large and powerful steamers maintains 
this service throughout the year, all of 
them being built as ice-breakers because of 
the conditions under which they are forced 
to operate in the winter months. 
Some idea of the importance of this 
Lake Michigan service may be gained by 
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the fact that in 1935, at the port of Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., alone, the car ferry ton 
nage aggregated 1,494,887 tons, while al 
routes in one recent year handled 4,400.- 
000 tons of freight and 14,000 passengers. 
Other car ferries operate on Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario. 

Car ferries long served points along the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers as well as 
other streams. While some of these have 
been discontinued due to the construction 
of bridges, there are still some important 
railroad car ferry operations in and around 
New Orleans, La., Baton Rouge. Natchez, 
Miss., and certain other points. Until the 
opening of the New Orleans bridge, in 
1935, complete passenger trains were fer- 
ried across the Mississippi river at that 
point in one operation, and similar water 
crossings were necessary elsewhere. 

New York City still looks to the car fer- 
ries of the railroads for much of its daily 
food supply and other necessities. Located 
on Manhattan Island, it is dependent to an 
extent on this service of the railroads for 
the movement of freight cars to and from 
the various rail-and-water terminals or pier 
stations, of which there are nearly 40. 
Hundreds of cars are handled on these fer- 
ries or floats daily between Manhattan Is- 
land and the mainland. For many years, 
prior to the construction of the Hell Gate 
bridge, through passenger trains between 
Boston, Mass., and Washington, D. C.,, 
were ferried across New York harbor. 

There are likewise car ferry operations 
at other Atlantic seaboard ports, but none 
is operated on such a large scale as at New 
York. Boston, Baltimore, Md., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and various other cities have 
these facilities available for the handling of 
commerce, while across the lower Chesa- 
peake Bay, ferry service is maintained be- 
tween Cape Charles, Va., Old Point Com- 
fort, Portsmouth, Newport News and Nor- 
folk. Freight cars, but not passenger 
trains, are ferried across the bay there, 
while passengers and automobiles are 
handled in steamers that have been stream- 
lined “in keeping with the latest in rail- 
road equipment.” 

In addition, there is operated from Port 
Everglades, Fla., an ocean car ferry to 
Havana, Cuba, a distance of about 270 
miles. Prior to the hurricane in the fall 
of 1935, this service was maintained from 
Key West. The boats in this service, simi- 
lar in many respects to those operating 
on Lake Michigan, handle from 26 to 30 
freight cars at a time but do not accommo- 
date passengers or automobiles. Another 
ocean-going service, for the transportation 
of freight cars, is maintained between New 
York, Havana and New Orleans with spe- 
cially built vessels that can handle as many 
as 100 freight cars at a time. Car ferries 
play an important part in the handling of 
commerce at San Francisco, Calif., Oak- 
land, Seattle, Wash., and other ports on the 
Pacific. Canadian railroads, too, from 
their terminals at Vancouver, B. C., and 
their Atlantic seaboard outlets operate caf 
ferries as connecting links of their rail 
facilities. 

In Europe, Asia, Africa and South 
America, there are a number of car ferry 
links in railway routes. One of the new- 
est of these is that which recently opened 
between Dover, England, and Dunkirk, 
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MAINTAINING DRIVING BOX ADJUSTMENT 


- - - Is a complicated problem 
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nt Holding driving boxes so they do not pound and do not stick, is impossible under 
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fs Regardless of box expansion due to temperature change freedom of vertical move- 


ment must be maintained. 
Ample cushioned resistance to horizontal movement between the pedestal jaws 
must be provided to hold the box against pounding yet shield and cushion unusual 





shocks that otherwise might overstress parts and cause failure. 





The Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber holds the box in adjustment at 





all times, by compensating for expansion and providing a yielding cushioned resist- 





ance to excessive blows. 





It reduces maintenance, protects the track structure and vastly improves the riding 
quality of the locomotive. To the locomotive it is what the shock absorber is to your 
automobile. 






Its twin, the Type E-2 Radial Buffer, prevents all slack between engine and tender 
and dampens oscillation between these units which further improves the riding qualities 
of the locomotive. 





Franklin Type E-2 Radial 


Buffer dampens oscillation 











between engine and tender 


and makes for easier riding. Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, 
genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life. 
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France, for the handling of passenger 
trains. There are other foreign deep-sea 
car ferry lines between European coun- 
tries, as well as between some of the Jap- 
anese islands and the mainland, “but in 
few, if any, cases are the conditions of 
operation as severe as those to be found on 
Lake Michigan, where bitter storms, heavy 
ice throughout the winter months and a 
heavy volume of traffic always to be 
moved often make operation difficult.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: 

Westing- 


Arr Brake Association.—R. P. Ives, 


house Air Brake Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y 

Atiiep Rartway Suppty Association. — J. F. 
Gettrust, 1108 New Post Office Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. To meet with Car Department 
Officers’ Association, International Railway 


General Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 


Makers’ Association, and the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association. Ex- 
hibit, September 28-October 1, 1937, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FIcErS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O 
R. R., Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents. — E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 


tember 21, 1937, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrrFicers.—W. C oe ae. ae GE De De 
143 Liberty St., N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 8-9, 1937, Hotel Ever- 
glades, Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 7-9, 
1938, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents. — E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, January 14-15, 1938. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 11-13, 1937, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN mae BripGe AND Burtp1nc Asso- 
cration.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. eo meeting, October 19- 
21, 1937, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 


Association. 
AmerIcAN Rattway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
—E. J. Hoddy, Louisville & Nashville, R. R., 


Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting, December 
2-3, 1937, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—Works in co-operation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Engineering 
Division.—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 


meeting, March 15- 17, 1938, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association, March 14-17, Inter- 


national Amphitheatre, Union Stockyards, 
Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN wg ae Pg gy Epitors’ Asso- 


CIATION. — M. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio 
Bae Royal’ Station, Baltimore, Md. 
Fall meeting, October 8-9, 1937, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. 
AMERICAN RArtLway Toot ForeEMEN’s AssociA- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M., St. P. P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
AmeErIcAN Suort Line RatLroap AssociaTION.— 
. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 18- 
19, 1937, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
— C. E. Davies, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Railroad Division —Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J. 
AMERICAN Transit Assocration.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Annual meeting, September 19-23, 1937, The 
seer Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
~ we 
AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssocraTion. — H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting January 25- 
27, 1938, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Association oF AmErtcAN Rartroaps. — H. 5. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
C 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
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—J. M. Symes, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating- - >) Oy Division. — L. 
R. Knott, . Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Transportation Section—L. R. Knott, 
59 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Freight Station Section. aii, Te Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, lll. 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Medical and Surgical Section. —J. C. 
em, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Safety Section. — a, Se Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, i 3 
Telegraph and Telephone Section — 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
Oct. 5-7, 1937, Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Engineering Division. — Frank McNellis 
(Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 
15-17, 1938, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Til. Exhibit by National Railway Ap- 
pliances Association, March 14-17, In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, III. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 15-17, 1938, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section — Frank McNellis 
(Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
October 27-28, 1937, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, 4 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. pe. 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, April S7. 1938, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Mechanical Division—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. z. 
ae pu 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Freight Claims Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 

Motor Transport Division.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 


ington, p 
Car-Service Division — A. Buch, 
oe Bldg, "elaine 
ts 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valu- 


ation ‘Department. —E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 

President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 

ington, D. C 

Accounting Division. — FE. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bldeg., WwW ashington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, 1938, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting, October 14-15, 1937, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Traffic Department. — A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway Criatm Acents.—F. L. 

sa Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
1938, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELeEctrIcAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 27- 
28, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Railway Electrical Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

BripGe AND BurLp1nc Suppry MeEn’s Assocta- 
Tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CanapiAn Rattway Cius. — C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFicers’ AssocrtaTion.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of_ Chicago, 
Clearing, Ill. Annual meeting, September 
28-29, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Car ForeMEN’s AssocraTION oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, hicago, 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF St. Louis, Mo. 

G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, East 

St. “Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 

day of each month except June, July and 
August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

CenTRAL Rartway Cus or Burrato.—Mrs. M. 

Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 

Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 

second Thursday of each month except June, 

ry and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Association. — 
(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association. ) 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY 
AssociatTion.—lI*, T. James (President), Gen- 
eral Foreman, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Kingsland, N. J. Annual meeting, 
September 28-29, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY MasTER BLACKSMITHS’ 


GENERAL FoOREMEN’sS 


AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 
Master Borter Makers’ Association. — A. F, 


Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., 
Annual _ meeting, September 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL1 
Ties CoMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806 
coc and E Sts., N. W., Washington, 


Albany, N. Y. 
29-30, 1937, 


NaTIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La poe 
St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. 
Convention, March 14-17, 1938, BB Tee 
ns, Union Stockyards, Chicago, 
Ill. 

New Encitanp RarLtroap Cius. — W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each 
month, except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York RaILroap CLvus. D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, excedt 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Paciric Rattway Cius. — William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
except June at Los Angeles and October at 
Sacramento. 

Raritway Business Association.—P. H. 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., 

Rattway Cius oF Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway ELectricaL Supply 
AssocriATion.-—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Raitway Fire Protection Association.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 19-20, 1937, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

RaiLway FuvEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
tember 28-October 1, 1937, 
Chicago, Il. 

RAILwAy Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 
burgh, Pa. To meet with Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Stores Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G, A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Rattway Tie Association.—Roy M. 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 

craTion.—C, A. Lichty (Ass’t Secy.), 319 
N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, September 14-16, 1937, Hotel Stevens, 

Chicago, IIl 

S1GNAL APPLIANCE AssocrATIon.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society oF Orricers, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS. — M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 9-10, 1937, 
Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartway Cuuves. 
—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 

Atlanta, Ga. 


November, Ansley Hotel, 
SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFI- 
D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sa- 





Middle- 
Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Asso- 
Old Colony 

meeting, Sep- 
Hotel Sherman, 


ASSOCIATION. 
Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 


Edmonds, 
Louis, Mo. 


CERS.— 
vannah, Ga. 

Too. FoREMEN ‘Suppiiers’ 
Leighton (President), H. W. Leighton Com- 
pany, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Meets with American Railway Tool Fore- 
men’s Association. 

Toronto Raitway CLus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,’’ Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Supprty Association. — D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ail- 
way Fuel and Traveling Sasleune Associa- 
tion. 

WEsTERN Rartway. Crius.—C. L. Emerson, C. 
M., St. P. '& P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 


AssociatTion.—H. W. 
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NO. 30 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





CRIMPLE VIADUCT 
HARROGATE, ENGLAND 


The Crimple Viaduct near Harrogate, Eng- 
land, is an important link on the London and 
North Eastern main line between the indus- 
trial center of Leeds and the spa resort of 
Harrogate. It crosses Crimple valley at a 
height of 110 feet and has 31 arches each 50 


feet in span. It is built of brick with stone 


facing. » » » The Security Sectional Brick 
Arch for the locomotive firebox is the first 
major step in reducing fuel costs. It has had 
an important influence in the improved design 
of the modern locomotive firebox and is 
essential to the successful operation of larger 


modern power. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists ~» » . 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Carriers Boost 
Month's Buying 


Locomotive and freight equip- 
ment orders rise during 
August; totals high 


According to issues of the Railway Age 
for August, the carriers during that month 
placed orders for 39 locomotives, 1,490 
freight cars and one passenger-train car, 
as compared with the 3 locomotives, 1,030 
freight cars and 14 passenger-train cars 
purchased during the previous month, and 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACIFIC 
has ordered one snow plow from the Rus- 
sell Snow Plow Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Urtran Copper Company has or- 
dered 3 caboose cars from the Pacific Car 
& Foundry Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 10. 


Tue Eeyptian State RAILways is in- 
quiring for 20 flat cars and 20 low side 
gondola cars, of 30 tons’ capacity. A. S. 
Bobby is chief mechanical engineer, Cairo, 
Egypt. 


TRON AND STEEL 


LenicH & New EnGLanp.—A contract 
has been given to the Phoenix Bridge 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported In Issues Of 
The Railway Age In August, 1937 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Date Name of Company No. Type _ Builder ’ 
hum, 34 Tones & Laughlin Steel Corp........... 1 0-4-0 : American Locomotive Co. 
Aug. 21 South Buffalo .......ccecerccccccveces 6 JDiesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
Aug. 21 Steelton & Highspire...............0:: 1 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
Aug. 21 Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New England 4 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
Aug. 21 Patapsco & Back Rivers........-+++++ 6 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
— 2 Diesel-electric ————— Corp. C 

. 2 Slgi fot & Hasterm. ..cccccsvcececs 2 Diesel-electric American ocomotive Co. 
oe ee 7 5 Diesel-electric ee ae ty poe — . 
Aug. 2 Atchis ’ ska & Santa Fe... scecss 2 Diesel-electric Baldwin Locomotive Works 
aS a, es 3. Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 

6 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 

Aug. 28 Niagara Junction Ry...--++-++eeeeeeees 1 Electric Baldwin-Westinghouse 


Aug. 7 Peoria & Pekin Union........-++++++-- 


25 Hopper General American 

25 Tank General American 

25 Gondola Pressed Steel 

15 Dump Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Co. 

500 Box Pullman-Standard 

100 Hopper Bethlehem Steel 

500 Hopper 3ethlehem Steel 

300 Hopper American Car & Foundry 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 


Aug. 14 Sun Oil Co... .. eee eee cree reer ee eeee 
Aug. 14 Peoria & Pekin Union..........-++++-- 
Aug. 21 Utah Copper Co....-.eeeeeeeeeeeerees 
Aug. 21 Texas & Pacific. ....+s+eereeeereeeee ee 
Aug. 28 Cambria & Indiana........e+eeeeereees 
Aug. 28 Pennsylvania .....-e eee cece eter eeees 


1 Dining Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 








the 3 locomotives and 3,225 freight cars 
(no passenger equipment orders placed ) 
ordered in August, 1936. 

The requisitions for 39 locomotives— 
one steam, one electric and 37 Diesel- 
electric—booked during the month carry 
the total motive power buying for the year 
thus far to 270 units, or more than double 
the number of locomotives ordered dur- 
ing the corresponding eight months of 
1936. At the end of August there were 
also contemplated purchases of 4 locomo- 
tives. The month’s export market saw 
the sale of one Diesel-electric locomotive. 

Orders placed for 1,490 freight cars in 
August bring the total for 1937 to 47,610, 
as compared with 34,254 cars ordered dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1936. At 
the close of the month there were also 
contemplated purchases of, or inquiries 
outstanding for, 900 freight cars. A for- 
eign buyer entered inquiries for 300 cars. 

The purchase of one passenger-train car 
during the month brings the figure for 
1937 thus far to 471 cars, as compared with 
a total of 181 for the same eight months 
of 1936. 


Company for 70 tons of structural steel 
for use in the construction of a 67 ft. 
through plate girder bridge at Lehigh Gap, 
Pa. F. H. Clement & Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., are the contractors. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JersEY.—A contract 
has been given to the Bethlehem Steel 
Company for 205 tons of structural steel 
to be used in connection with the con- 
struction of bridges and highway depres- 
sions at Elizabethport, N. J. The Frank- 
lin Contracting Company, Newark, N. J., 
are the contractors. 





COMPLETION OF A 39-KILOMETER (24- 
mile) link of the main line of the Manila 
Railroad (Philippine Islands) closing the 
gap between Manila and Legaspi, is ex- 
pected by the end of the year. During 
1936 the Philippine government subscribed 
$150,000 to the capital stock of the rail- 
way, with the understanding that an addi- 
tional $350,000 would be subscribed later 
for construction of the new section. Rails 
and bridge materials are being secured 
mainly as salvage from abandonment of 
unremunerative branch lines. 
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Supply Trade 





F. E. Van Hoesen, vice-president i 
charge of sales of the Coach & Car 
Equipment Corporation, Chicago, re- 
signed on August 26. 


At a foreclosure sale at Monroe, Mich.. 
on August 24, the Newton Steel Com- 
pany was sold to the Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jack Ryan and Bill Rosser have been 
appointed special sales representatives of 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, 
with headquarters in the city sales office 
of the company at Chicago. 


At a special stockholders’ meeting of the 
Greenville Steel Car Company, Green- 
ville, Pa., subsidiary of the Pittsburgh 
Forgings Company, on August 21, 
Francis A. Callery and J. E. McKelvey 
were elected directors in place of E. §S. 
Templeton and Wells Fay, resigned. 
Edwin Hodge, Jr., was elected chair- 
man of the board, and John C. Bane, Jr., 
secretary of the company. The other of- 
ficers were re-elected. 


W. P. White, 1208 N. Broad street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in charge of steel and tube 
sales in the eastern and southern Penn- 
sylvania district by the Steel and Tube 
division of The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton, Ohio. Cc. HH. 
Kuthe will assist Mr. White. A. R. Adel- 
berg, district manager, in charge of sales 
in New York City, with office at 165 
Broadway, will supervise steel and tube 
sales in the Philadelphia district, as well 
as in the New York City area. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, have announced a unique system of 
selection and stocking of steels known as 
the “Ryerson Certified Steel Plan.” It 
undertakes to select entire heats of steel 
that have particularly desirable qualities, 
make thorough tests and give the user a 
report on the analysis, tests, etc. The 
plan, which is of particular value in con- 
nection with alloy steels that usually re- 
quire heat treatment before use, may be 
summarized as follows: 

There is available from warehouse stock 
alloy steel which has been selected to 
meet specifications much closer than the 
standard S.A.E. ranges and is accurately 
controlled in regard to grain size and 
other hardening characteristics. All bars 
except very small diameters are identified 
by letter symbols stamped on the ends of 
the bars for purposes of positive identifi- 
cation. Small bars are tagged. All bars 
have been metallurgically tested and _ the 
results of these tests, which cover both 
chemical analysis and heat-treatment. re- 
sponse, are tabulated and transferred to 
similarly identified data sheets. When a 
shipment is made to a user, a data sheet 
for the bars shipped is put in his hands 
in sufficient time so that it can be trans- 
ferred to the heat-treating department be- 
fore that department is called upon to sub- 
ject the steel to heat treatment. 

The plan simplifies the heat-treating de- 
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Choose the BEST Boiler 
for Your New Power 


The tabulation below compares two typical boilers in actual service, with the same outside 


diameter and length, one equipped with the type “A” superheater and the other with the 
type ““E”’ superheater. 


The increase in evaporating surface, made possible with the type “E’’ superheater design 
in the same size of boiler, is quite substantial. 


An increase of from 8% to 14% in evaporating surface, and from 50% to 80% in super- 
heating surface is usually possible. 







































































TYPE “A” TYPE “E” INCREASE 
ITEM Superheater | Superheater INCREASE Per Cent 

Tube and flue heating surface] 4,200 sq. ft. | 4,64] sq. ft. 441 sq. ft. 10.5 

Superheating surface....... 1,164 sq. ft. | 2,088 sq. ft. 924 sq. ft. 79.3 

, eee carere te 1,337 sq. in. | 1,374 sq. in. 37 sq. in. 2.76 

EE GI ins apo ices esice en 51.3 sq. in. | 67.06 sq. in. | 15.76 sq. in. 30.7 
7. VIE 
: TYPE “E” SUPERHEATER <> 
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THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


A 1173 Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « 





x de- oe Superheaters « 


Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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partment’s problem and the purchasing de- 
partment’s work is made easier because it 
will not receive reports ffom the heat 
treating department to the effect that the 
steel was either more or less responsive 
than previous lots. It is expected that 
this plan will save time and money for 
users of alloy steel and assure far more 
uniform results than were previously at- 
tained. A booklet describing the plan and 
its advantages in detail is now being pre- 
pared and copies will be sent to steel 
users, including railroads, on request. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas Hall Jessop, for a number of 
years eastern injector representative of 
William Sellers & Company, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died on August 31, at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Samuel D. Rosenfelt, who retired on 
January 1, 1937, as representative for the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company at 
St. Louis, Mo., died at St. Luke’s hospital 
at that point on August 29 of a heart ail- 
ment. At the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Rosenfelt had been associated with the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company for 15 
years. , 


Clarence E. Irwin, a sales agent at 
St. Louis, Mo., for a number of railroad 
supply companies, died at that point on 
August 25 after a brief illness. He repre- 
sented the American Fork & Hoe Com- 
pany, the Lundie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, the Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company and the Railway Utility Com- 
pany. 


Construction 





BALTIMoRE & Ounto.—A _ contract has 
been given to McCloskey & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for the reconstruction of Pier 
No. 12 at Philadelphia, to cost about $300,- 
000. 


CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Works.—Plans are now being prepared by 
the California Department of Public 
Works, Division of Highways, for the 
construction of a subway to carry the 
Bayshore highway under the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific at a point north of San 
Jose, Cal. An amount of $200,000 has 
been included in the grade-crossing pro- 
gram fund budget for this project. Plans 
are also being prepared by the division 
for a subway to carry the Altamont Pass 
road under the tracks of the Western Pa- 
cific at a point near Redmond, Cal. This 
project, which will cost about $175,000, will 
be constructed on a relocated portion of 
the highway. Two-other grade separa- 
tions, both overhead structures, will be 
required on this project—a viaduct to carry 
the highway over the tracks of the South- 
ern Pacific and the Western Pacific at 
Greenville, Cal., to cost $177,000, and a 
road elevation over the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific near Redmond, to cost 
$30,000. Requests for hids on these proj- 
ects, which are part of the federal grade- 
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crossing program, will be issued in the 
near future. 


LenicH & New ENcLANpD.—A contract 
has been given to F..H. Clement & Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., for work in connection 
with the reconstruction of an underpass 
including construction of a 67-ft. through 
plate girder bridge with solid floor, re- 
placing a 24-ft. concrete arch over High- 
way Route No. 471 at Lehigh Gap, Pa., 
to cost about $35,000, exclusive of main- 
tenance of traffic or laying and ballasting 
track over new structure, or any work 
in connection with the highway. The work 
involves the use of 70 tons of structural 
steel. 





New York CentTrAL—A contract has 
been let to James Stewart & Co., Inc., 
New York, for reconstructing the stock 
yard building at 41st street, New York 
City. 


New York CentraL.—Orders amending 
the plans for the elimination of the AIl- 
legheny street and Railroad street cross- 
ings of this road in Corfu, N. Y., have 
been adopted by the New York Public 
Service Commission. The grade of the 
highway at Allegheny street is to be low- 
ered and carried under the changed grade 
of the four tracks; Railroad street cross- 
ing is to be closed and traffic diverted 
over a new lateral highway to Allegheny 
street. 


New York CENTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has ordered 
the elimination of the crossings at Erie, 
West Seneca and Church streets and the 
terrace grade crossings on the Niagara 
Falls branch of this road in Buffalo, N. Y. 
The order directs that the crossings be 
eliminated by relocating part of the tracks 
and a previous order for eliminating the 
crossings by a different method was set 
aside. The plan proposes to remove the 
tracks for about 3,600 feet and relocate 
the railroad between certain points by a 
route that will pass under the lower ter- 
race and Erie street, which are to be ele- 
vated, and thence on the site of the old 
Erie canal to a point near Wilkinson street. 
The passenger station will be located im- 
mediately southeast of the proposed Erie 
street bridge. The lower terrace will be 
carried over the new location of the rail- 
road on a structure, with its north ap- 
proach at about West Seneca street and 
the south approach ending at its junction 
with the old Erie canal lands. Erie street 
will be carried over the new location of 
the railroad on a structure which will be 
from near the lower terrace to Peacock 
street. The cost is estimated at about $2,- 
000,000. The Buffalo Commission and the 
railroad company are to prepare the plans. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A revised estimate of 
cost placed at $210,177, exclusive of land 
and property damages, for the elimination 
of the Ayer street crossing of this road 
in Montour Falls, N. Y., has been ap- 
proved by the New York Public Service 
Commission. The commission also ap- 
proved a low bid of $191,700 submitted 
by A. S. Wikstrom, Bound Brook, N. J., 
for the elimination, and directed the rail- 
road to award the necessary contract and 
begin the work as soon as _ practicable. 
See Railway Age of June 5, page 961. 
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Financial 





AxKron, Canton & YouNGSTOWN- 
NortTHERN Ou10. — Reorganization. — Ex- 
aminers J. V. Walsh and P. A. Conway 
of the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a proposed re- 
port to the commission, have recommended 
that it approve a plan of reorganization of 
these two roads which would provide for 
their consolidation and the creation of a 
new capitalization for the two companies 
which would reduce the fixed interest re- 
quirements from $364,731 annually to ap- 
proximately $234,000. According to the 
proposed plan, the capital structure of the 
new company as of April 1, 1938, would 
consist of $450,000 of undisturbed equip- 
ment obligations and trustees’ certificates, 
$4,700,000 of new consolidated mortgage 
414 per cent bonds, $2,793,750 of 5 per 
cent preferred stock and 71,592 shares of 
no par value common stock. 

Holders of existing Northern Ohio 
bonds would receive 40 per cent of the 
principal and unpaid interest in the new 
mortgage bonds and 65 per cent in pre- 
ferred stock. Holders of Akron 6’s would 
receive 100 ner cent in new mortgage bonds 
and 30 per cent in preferred stock. Hold- 
ers of the Akron 5%4’s would receive 100 
per cent in new mortgage bonds and 25 
per cent in preferred stock. Bank claims 
and that of the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion would be taken care of by one share 
of no-par common stock for each $30 of 
claim. The plan provides for the reserva- 
tion of 26,354 shares of no-par common 
stock for issuance to the Nickel Plate, 
while the existing common stock would be 
replaced by 1.62 shares of new stock for 
each share of the old stock. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY INTERURBAN.—Reor- 
ganization—The Bureau of Finance of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended, in a proposed report, that 
Division 4 of the commission refuse to 
approve a plan of reorganization of this 
company at this time, without prejudice to 
further proceedings. The proposed report 
also recommends that the commission re- 
fuse to submit a plan of reorganization of 
its own in view of the fact that the pres- 
ent earnings of the road are insufficient 
to assure the payment of operating ex- 
penses. 


BattrmorE & OntI0.—R.F.C. Loan— 
The board of directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has approved a 
loan of $5,000,000 to this company which 
will be used to meet maturity on Septem- 
ber 1 of approximately that amount of 
general mortgage bonds of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has already ap- 
proved the loan for a period ending not 
later than September 1, 1942. 


Boston & Matne.—Extension of Bus 
Operations—Joint Board No. 186, in 4 
proposed report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has recommended that 
the Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany be permitted to operate as a comm! 
carrier of passengers and mail by motor 
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SAVES POWER AND FUEL 





EAKS and blows which waste power and fuel will cease to 
















be a problem when the valves and cylinders of your loco- 


motives are equipped with Duplex Sectional Packing. 


Its well balanced design and wear-resisting properties offer 


unusual economies in fuel and maintenance. 


For the cylinders a new locking feature has just been developed 
which increases the long service life of Duplex Packing and 


greatly simplifies application. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr / = \_E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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vehicle between Wilton, N. H., and Pe- 
terboro. 


CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to pledge 
and repledge, from time to time to and 
including June 30, 1939, all or any part 
of $1,074,000 of general mortgage 5 per 
cent 100-year gold bonds, as collateral se- 
curity for short-term notes. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a branch line 
between Rockport, Ill., and Pike, 6.08 
miles. 


Cuicaco, MILwauKkeEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Payments of Interest and Princi- 
pal.—On September 1 this company made 
disbursements, including interest and prin- 
cipal payments, of $768,851. The pay- 
ments included interest on $6,336,000 of 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern in- 
come 5s of 1950, amounting to $158,400; 
interest of $73,605 and principal of $384,- 
000 on equipment trust series “O”; interest 
of $26,780 and principal of $66,000 on 
equipment trust series “M”; and an in- 
terest payment of $60,066 on equipment 
trust series “L”. The principal payment 
on the last named issue is due regularly on 
March 1. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Bus Operations Ap- 
proved.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 5, has found that the 
Maine Central Transportation Company is 
entitled to continue operation as a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle of passen- 
gers and baggage over specified routes be- 
tween points in Maine. The commission 
has ‘also approved the continuance of 
service by this company over specified 
routes, between Bangor, Maine, and the 
international border near Calais, Maine, 
and between Bridgton, Maine, and Glen, 
N. H. 


Minneapotts & St. Louts.—Abandon- 
ment—Examiner J. S. Prichard, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
proposed report to the commission, has 
recommended that the receivers for this 
company be permitted to abandon that 
portion of a branch line extending from 
Laurel, Iowa, to Van Cleve, 16.1 miles. 
The examiner has also recommended that 
that part of the application seeking per- 
mission to abandon that portion of the 
branch extending from Newburg, Iowa, to 
Laurel, 9.3 miles. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon its Attica branch extending from 
Batavia, N. Y., to Attica, 10.6 miles, and 
to operate, under trackage rights, over a 
line of the Erie between the same points. 


New York CENTRAL.—A bandonment.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon operation of the Beech Creek’s 
14.6-mi. line from Mitchells, Pa., to Cherry 
Run, together with 0.28 mi. of track at 
Wigton, Pa.; and the Beech Creek Exten- 
sion’s 2.33-mi. line at Carnwath, Pa. These 
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two N. Y. C. affiliates have applied for 
authority to abandon the above lines, over 
which no train service has been operated 
for several years. 


Reapinc.—Bonds of Perkiomen.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to guar- 
antee as to principal and interest $1,924,500 
mortgage bonds of the Perkiomen, pro- 
vided the regulatory body grant an ac- 
companying application of the latter for 
authority to extend the maturity date of 
such bonds from January 1, 1938, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, with a reduction in the in- 
terest rate from 5 per cent to 3.5 per cent. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—Proposed Plan 
of Reorganization—Finance Examiner C. 
A. Bernhard of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a proposed report to the 
commission, has recommended that it ap- 
prove an amended plan of reorganization 
for this company. According to the rec- 
ommended plan, the interests of the gen- 
eral creditors and of the preferred and 
common stockholders would be entirely 
eliminated. All the common stock and 
over 61 ner cent of the preferred is owned 
by Piedmont Associates, a Delaware cor- 
poration. 

The existing bonds, consisting of $865.- 
000 of Brinson Railway 5’s and $2,500.000 
of Savannah & Atlanta 6’s and $3,086,708 
accrued interest and other items amount- 
ing to $830,947, would be exchanged for 
new common and preferred stock. The 
new Capitalization would consist of an 
authorized issue of $2,000,000 of 4% per 
cent bonds, 25,000 shares of common stock 
and 15,000 shares of preferred stock. New 
bonds would be pledged with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as collateral 
for a proposed loan of $1,700,000, which 
would be used to retire $500,000 of re- 
ceiver’s certificates, for additions and bet- 
terments and for working capital. 


SEABOARD AiR LINnE—Abandonment.— 
The Marion & Southern has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its entire line—2.7 mi. 
from a junction with the Raleigh & 
Charleston near Marion, S. C., to West 
Marion. 


SouTHERN Pactric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon the operation and the South Pa- 
cific Coast to abandon that part of the 
Le Franc branch extending from Camp- 
bell, Calif., to Le Franc, 3.85 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
August 31 week year 
Average. price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 48.03 50.21 54.66 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 78.45 78.51 81.48 
Dividends Declared 


Beech Creek.—50c, payable October 1 to hold- 
ers of record September 15. 

Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable ‘September 
30 to holders of record August 31. 

Dayton & Michigan.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.00, payable October 5 to holders of record 
September 16; Common, 87%c, semi-annually, 
payable October 1 to holders of record Septem- 
ber 16. 

Union Pacific.—$1.50; Semi-annual, $2.00, both 
payable October 1 to holders of record. Septem- 
ber 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Earl Roach, general agent in the in- 
dustrial department of the Nashville, Chat 
tanooga & St. Louis, has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president and traffx 
manager, succeeding W. K. Tate, wh 
has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Roach’s office is at Memphis, 
Tenn. 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Howard T. Whipple, who has been 
appointed assistant general counsel of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
as reported in the Railway Age of August 
7, was born on January 22, 1879, at Ma- 
lone, Franklin County, N. Y. Mr. Whip- 
ple studied at Franklin academy, Malone, 





Howard T. Whipple 


and later attended the Albany Law school, 
being admitted to the New York State bar 
in 1906. Early in his career he served 
with the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany, first as an examiner and then as 
manager of the Nassau County branch ot- 
fice. He entered railway service with the 
Erie on February 12, 1911, as an attorney, 
later serving successively as assistant gen- 
eral attorney and assistant general solici- 
tor. From 1925 until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant general counsel, Mr. 
Whipple served as general attorney of the 
Erie. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


H. E. Smith has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Capreol division of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Capreol, Ont., succeeding S. Mcli- 


wain, transferred. 


Effective September 1, the jurisdiction 
of F. B. Wiegand, signal engineer of the 
New York Central System, with hea‘- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was extend d 
to include the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
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cago & St. Louis. Mr. Wiegand succeeds 
Carl F. Stoltz, signal engineer of the 
Pig Four, whose death on August 6 was 
reported in the Railway Age of August 21. 


E. B. Fithian has resumed his duties 
as division engineer of the Wichita di- 
vision of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Wichita, Kan., relieving P. P. 
Wagner, who has been assigned to other 
duties. 


H. Austill, bridge engineer of the Mo- 
bile & Ohio, has been promoted to chief 
engineer with headquarters as before at 
St. Louis, Mo., to succeed Bernard A. 
Wood, whose death on August 18 was 
reported in the Railway Age of August 28. 


TRAFFIC 


H. A. Budreau has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., to succeed 
J. B. Potter, who has retired. 


S. L. Peeples, commercial agent of the 
Central of Georgia, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters. 


P. E. Geil and F. H. Bowers have 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tions of assistant general freight agent on 
the Mobile & Ohio at St. Louis, Mo. L. 
A. Marlin has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
also at St. Louis, to succeed R. A. Chad- 
wick, who has retired on pension. 


T. H. Harrison, district freight and 
passenger agent for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of general agent, with the same head- 
quarters, and the position of district 
freight and passenger agent has been abol- 
ished. 


E. B. Ditto has been appointed divi- 
sion freight and passenger agent for the 
Southern with headquarters at Lexington, 
Ky., succeeding J. N. Templeton, retired. 
J. J. Rutledge has been appointed general 
agent, freight and passenger departments, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding S. H. Wiles, who has been as- 
signed to special duty. O. A. Vinyard has 
been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent at Peoria, Ill., succeeding 
E. M. Jones, who has retired. A. L. 
Day has been appointed district freight 
and passenger agent with headquarters at 
Evansville, Ind., replacing H. B. Hevron, 
retired, and A. Hildreth has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. D. Williamson, general agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Bradenton, Fla., has retired from active 
duty, effective September 1, after 40 years 
of service with this company. C. J. Mun- 
dee, commercial agent at Palmetto, Fla., 
has been appointed district freight agent 
at Bradenton. The position of general 
agent has been abolished with the retire- 
met of Mr. Williamson. 


RAILWAY AGE 


W. E. Barrett has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent of the Mobile & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding George T. Dickson, who has 
retired after 50 years of service. C. C. 
Fleming has been appointed Florida 
freight agent, with headquarters at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., succeeding Haiden Miller, 
deceased. §S. M. Graham has been ap- 
pointed freight traffic representative at 
Jacksonville. 


MECHANICAL 


Charles Nesbitt has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Nevada Northern, 
with headquarters at East Ely, Nev., suc- 
ceeding E. E. Jarrett, who has retired. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


C. A. Keeble, who has been connected 
with the stores department of the Union 
Pacific at Los Angeles, Cal., since 1919, 
has been appointed purchasing agent, with 
the same headquarters, to succeed R. H. 
Adams, who has retired after 36 years of 
continuous service in the purchasing de- 
partment of the road. 


OBITUARY 


Hunter McDonald, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the Nashville, Chattancoga & 
St. Louis, who died on August 24, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of August 28, 
was born on June 12, 1860, at Winchester, 
Va., and studied engineering for a year at 
Washington & Lee University, Columbia, 
Tenn. He entered railway service in Au- 
gust, 1879, as an assistant engineer on the 
Louisville & Nashville, remaining with this 
company until December of the same year, 
when he left to join the engineering staff 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
With this company he engaged in various 
capacities on location, construction and 
maintenance work for the next 10 years. 
In 1889 he was appointed superintendent 
of the Huntsville, Fayetteville & Columbia 
division, which position he held until 1891, 
when he was appointed resident engineer 
of the Western and Atlantic (now part 
of the N. C. & St. L. In 1892, Mr. Mc- 
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Donald was promoted to chief engineer of 
the N. C. & St. L., which position he held 
continuously until his retirement in 1931. 
From 1918 to 1920, during federal control 
of the railroads, Mr. McDonald was also 
chief engineer of the Tennessee Central 





Hunter McDonald 


and the Birmingham & North Western. He 
took an active interest in the work of vari- 
ous engineering organizations, having been 
president of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association in 1904-05, and of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 
1914. 


Charles L. Kimball, who retired in 
1919 as assistant general passenger agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died on August 24 at Los An- 
geles at the age of 88 years. 


Walter Gray, general agent for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Los An- 
geles, Cal., died on August 21 at the age of 
52, while enroute to Australia on an ex- 
tended leave of absence, granted because of 
illness. 

John P. Young, formerly general in- 
spector of passenger car equipment of the 
Missouri Pacific, who retired about 10 
years ago, died of a paralytic stroke on 
August 28 at his home in University City, 


a suburb of St. Louis, Mo. 





The Town Turns Out at Albert Lea, Minn., to See a C. R. I. & P. “Rocket” 
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- NEW POWER 
NEW PROFITS 


Built for the Union Pacitic. 


Twenty now being delivered 








Weight on Drivers. . . . . . « « 270,000 pounds 
Weight of Engine . . . . . . .«. « 465,000 pounds 
Cylinders ee « «© «© © «© + «© © SOS WSD incies 
Diameter of Drivers . . . . . . «. 77 inches 
Boiler Pressure. . . . . . «. « « 300 pounds 
Maximum Tractive Power . . . . . 63,600 pounds 
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